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LITERATURE. 


THE ALMA. 


Though till now ungraced in story, scant although thy waters be, 
Alma, roll those waters proudly, roll them proudly to the sea. 
Yesterday, unnamed, unhonoured, but to wandering Tartar known, 
‘Now thou art a voice for ever, to the world’s four corners blown. 

In two nations’ annals written, thou art now a deathless name, 

And a star for ever shining in their firmament of fame. ; 
‘Many a great and ancient river, crowned with city, tower, and shrine, 
Little streamlet, knows no magic, has no 1 ane like thine ; 

Cannot shed the light thou sheddest around many a living head 

Cannot lend the light thou lendest to the memories of the dead; 
‘Yea, nor, all unsoothed their sorrow, who can, proudly mourding, say,— 
When the first strong barst of anguish shall have wept itself away— 

“ He has pass’d from us, the loved one ; but he sleeps with them that died 
“ By the Alma, at the winning of that terrible hill-side.” 

Yes, and in the days far onward, when we all are cold as those 

Who beneath thy vines and willows on their hero-beds repose, 

Thou, on England’s banners blazoned with the famous fields of old, 
Shalt, where other fields are winning, wave above the brave and bold ; 
And our sons unborn shall nerve them for some great deed to be done 
By that twentieth of September, when the Alma’s heights were wou. 
Oh | thou river, dear for ever to the gallant, to the free, 
Alma, roll thy waters proudly, roll them proudly to tho sea. 
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SONNET TO ENGLAND. 
Suggested by the Present Aspect of European Affairs. 
BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


Stand, thou great bulwark of man’s liberty ! 
Thou rock of shelter, rising from the wave, 
Sole refuge to the overwearied brave, 
Who planned, arose, and battled to be free, 
Fell undeterred, then sadly turned to thee ; 
Save the free spirit from their country’s grave, 
To rise again and animate the slave, 
When God shal! ripen all things! Britons, ye 
Who guard the sacred outpost, not in vain 
Hold your proud peril! Freemen undefiled, 
Keep watch and ward! Let battlements be piled 
Around your cliffs—fieets marshalled, till the main 
Sink under them—and if your courage wane, 
Through force or fraud, look westward to your child! 


Bentley’s Miscellany for October. 





PROFESSOR CHUBBLE’S TALE. 
A TRAGEDY IN MARRIED LIFE. 


I was sitting one summer evening in my chambers, sipping my after- 
dinner coffee, when, of all men in the world, who should step in but Dick 
Woodenspoon. I was very glad to see Dick, as I had a great regard for 
him. He was my chum in college, and some years my junior; so that I 
looked upon him almost with paternal feelings. He sat down, and we 
talked for some time upon different subjects. At length Dick arose, 
took a turn or two through the room; then coming up close to me, he 
spoke a few words in an indistinct and hurried manner. 

“Jn the name of all that is serious, say that again, Dick, will you ?— 
—and speak slowly, that I may be sure I understand you.” 

“ Chubble, I’m going to be married!’ repeated Dick Woodenspoon, in 
‘sounds of unmistakable import, but somewhat nervously emitted. 

‘“ Married !” said I, echoing him. 

“ Married !” replied he, echoing my echo. 

There was a pause. At length I broke silence— 

«Compose yourself, my dear fellow ; finish your cup of coffee, and then 
tell me all about it.” 

I turned my chair round to the fire, put my feet on the bars of the grate, 
and raised my hand to my eyes as if shading them from the light, but in 
reality that I might spare him the pain of being looked at. Oh, how I 
felt for his emotion ! 

‘s Well, my dear Caleb, you know very well what my opinion of matri- 
mony has always been.” 

“ Ay, Dick ; I knew you were hankering after that blessed estate any 
time this twelvemonth past.” 

* And you know, Caleb, how I esteem the sex, and how happy I should 
account myself if I could find a woman who could come up to my beau 
édeal of a wife.” 

*« Ab, Dick, that’s the point—your beau ideal of a wife ; but suppose 
she don’t, Dick. A woman’s appearance is all very well. She may have 
beauty, and youth, and seem to be gentle, and domestic, and all that, be- 
fore you marry her ; but who is to assure you that these are not all put 
on? Taking a wife is like buying railway shares—you judge by the pros- 
pectus, or the report of the Directors. You buy in, sir,as you did last 
year, Dick, in the“ Great Pankosmikon’’ Company—ten, twenty, thirty 
shares--well, it turns out to be a bubble, a bite, a hoax. Shares fall fifty 
per cent—seventy-five—a hundred ; and then you transfer them to a 
pauper to avoid a call ; and well for you that you can do so and get rid 
of them. But if your wife turns out a bad speculation, Dick, you ean’t 
a her to a pauper—remember that !” 

* Nay,” but said Dick, deprecatingly, ‘‘ hear me out, Caleb, before you | 
pronounce upon the matter—won’t you ?” 

“Go on, Dick—go on.” 

* Well, then, in the first place, my dear Lucy is a charming little 
girl in point of appearance ; such dove-like eyes—the neck of the swan— 

e—_ 

“ Ob, to be sure— Flammeolos occulos. collaque lacteola’; but pass that 
over, Dick. Remember that beauty is at best evanescent ; disease or ac- 
cident may destroy it in an hour.” 

“Nay. But what says St. Augustine ?-—‘Pulchritudo corporis bonum 
Dei donum est.’ A beautiful person is a ly gift from God.” 

“ Well, well—have it zeee own way, Dick, in the matter of beauty, 
or toate ne as Venus. Pass on to the.next.” intel 

charm modest i ; aff et dign : 
tender, yet re . ed in, her affeatt og sprightly ; affable, y g : 

“ Wey-day! what @ paragon of perfection ! t how know you, Di 
that she has all those charms? Wave you AD te angry, deren, 
yt me a a Tn prell-dressed, undressed —as all times, and in 

ve you 
vel arene her deiends; her coun y — ow she carries herself with 

“ She has no parents, nor a relative in the world, that I know of; 

to tell the truth, I look upon that circumstance, my dear Cabs on 





one of the most favourable to my prospects of matrimonial felicity. There 
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“ Well, Dick, there is something in that, I grant you. But where pray, 
did you find this lone dove?” 

“She came with my sister from school, to spend the vacation at my 
uncle’s, where I saw her for the first time.” 

“T understand ; and so then you knocked up this flirtation, and com- 
mitted yourself irretrievably in the short epace of three weeks. Ob, Dick, 
Dick!—aren’t you ashamed of im yerte 

“ Ah, Caleb, if you had seen her, and known her——” 

“ Pshaw, Dick! I tell you, where the matter is between a soft heart, 
like yours, and a pretty face, the more you saw of her the less you were 
= en her. But goon, go on; don’t spare my feelings--let me 

ear all. 

And Dick did go on, and made a clean breast of it, poor fellow, as they 
say. He told me the progress of his love ; the charms, both personal and 
mental, of the girl; the manner in which despite of all his shyness, his 
sensitiveness, and his peculiarities on the subject of the sex, he was led, 
one fine summer’s evening, upon so short an acquaintance, to “ offer his 
hand and his heart.” as the phrase is ; how the young lady at first retired 
tearfully ; how his sister sought her in her room ; how they were closetted 
together, I know not how long; how she came forth in the twilight, smil- 
ing through her tears, like the moon through the night-miat (as Dick was 
pleased poetically to observe); how he renewed his suit ; how he took her 
hand, how he raised it to his lips; how--—but I had here peremptorily 
to interpose, and beg that he would spare himself the recital, and me the 
hearing, of such “ love passages,” assuring him that I could find them all 
ready made to my hand in the fashionable novels of the day. He com- 
plied with my request, and summed up the matter in the intelligible ob- 
servation, that his addresses were accepted. 

** Lucy has left school,” he continued ; “I have spoken to her guardian, 
obtained his assent, and am to be married ina few days. There is but 
one thing, my dear Caleb, thatcan add to my happiness, and that is, that 
yes as present to witness it. Promise me that you will come to my 
wedding.”’ 

“ Dick,” said I, “ my dear fellow, the thing is impossible. I can’t leave 
this, even for a day, till the term is over. Besides, how do I know that 
I should be a witness to your happiness? Don’t you remember I was the 
witness to the transfer of the sharés in ‘the Great Pankosmikon?’ You 
were a of hope then, and yet did it make you happy? did the scheme 

r ?: 
ae *t, now, Caleb,” said Dick, err don’t say another 
po — the ‘Pankosmikon,’ please. You make me nervous—you do, 
ndeed. 

** Well, then, Dick, I won’t: but I’ll tell you what I’ll do—When you 
are some time married, and can speak from experience ; if you are able, 
with a true heart, to say that all your bright anticipations have been 
realised—that you are happy, write to me, my dear fellow, and say so ; 
and be well assured that no light matter shall prevent me going to you, 
and witnessing with my own eyes your contentment; but not now, Dick— 
not now.” 

Dick Woodenspoon arose to depart. He took bis hat in his ieft hand, 
and with his right hand he grasped mine. 

“ God bless you, Caleb,” said he ; “remember that my heart can never 
be so filled that there shall not be a corner for you.” 

“ Adieu, Dick. My heart is but a solitary, ill-farnished apartment ; 
you may occupy it entirely. May you be happy.” 

‘‘ Have no fear forme, Caleb. Remember what the son of Sirach says—- 
‘A good wife isa good portion. The grace of a wife delighteth her hus- 
band, and her discretion will fatten his bones.’ ” 

“ Ay, Dick ; but says he not also, ‘ An evil wifeis a yoke shaken to and 
fro ; he that hath hold of her 1s as though he held a scorpion’ ?”’ 

“ Caleb, do you not know that the last gift which God gave man to com- 
plete his happiness was a wife?” 

“Dick, Dick, are you not :ware that the last evil which the devil 
Wrought on Job was to leave him his wife after he bad taken away all bis 

‘00ds ?’ 

“ Farewell, Caleb, till next we meet.” 

“ Adieu, Dick : may that meeting be a happy one.” 

When Dick Wooddnspoon left me, I fell into a meditation upon his 
case, and, sooth to say, my musings were of achequered character. There 
was much that was good in him calculated to make any reasonable woman 
happy ; and yet be had peculiarities that might wreck his own happi- 
ness and that of a wife, who might go on for half a century or so tranquil 
and contented with a husband of the ordinary ran of men. Dick was 
generous, affectionate, good-natured, and, in the main, good tempered ; 
but he was fastidious, exacting, and, above all, he was of a most jealous 
disposition. A valgar expression, a romping gesture, was sure to shock 
him, and at once transmute the idol of his admiration into an object of al- 
most disgust. If he was attracted by a young lady, he threw his whole 
heart into the affair, and expected no less in return. She was to have 
eyes for no one, ears for no one, heart for no one but for himself ; and so 
he watched with cat-like keenness of vision the approach of any other 
man to the object he had hedged round with his love, and his sensitive 
jealousy converted the most commonplace civilities into a daring attempt 
to take the sacred citadel by storm, and the simplest recognition, on the 
part of the lady, of a kindness or conventional politeness a red to be 
an alarming indication of a traitorous disposition to surrender at discre- 
tion. Thus it was that little Jessie Mayflower, the poor parson’s young- 
est daughter, ruined her prospects of a comfortable se ent, as Mrs. 
Woodenspoon, by laughing merrily in Dick’s face when he gravely ex- 
pressed his pain at baving caught her in the act of swinging upon the 
ccanneyet ve with her young brothers. Poor Jessie! I think she had a 

appy riddance of him. He would have lectured her out of her very life, 
or, at all events, bave made that life miserable. Better as she still is 
in her free, frank, blooming maidenhood, tending the old man, and giving 
and receiving love that knows no alloy or change. Then we all thought 
that Mary Weston was booked as Mrs. W.; and so she was, I verily be- 
lieve ; but unfortunately she refused to dance a third quadrille consecu- 
tively with Dick, not thinking it altogether decorous, though she sat down 
without a partner in order not to give him offence. But Dick’s amour 
propre was wounded beyond the er of Mary’s healing. 

“Caleb,” said he to me, a few days after, “the girl who could be asham- 
ed of being suspected of returning the love of a man who had given her 
his whole heart, knows not how to love.” 

Matters had gone farther stili with Julia Marsden. Dick had mere 

pped the question to her after dinner, at her father’shouse. The girl, 
Preally think, liked him very well, and wonld probably have accepted 
him too ; but she was a sensible girl, and told him kindly and, indeed, en- 
couragingly, as be admitted afterwards, that she should bave the night 
to consider over bis offer. This piqued Dick’s sensitiveness not a little ; 
but be suppressed bis chagrin as well as be could, and commenced a 
tender téte-d-téte, which was sufficiently engrossing to sooth his vantiy 
and set him right again. But Jalia’s mother saw the flirtation, aud very 
discreetly determined that it should not be too remarkable. According. 
ly, she sent over Captain Cleaver with « polite that Julia wou 
join him in a duet st the pianoforte. The young lady at once rose and 
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complied. Dick was ina state of exalted ” He eat mooally in 
his seat during the , avoided the the rest of the even- 
ing, and, as he wished her gocd-at t, bi himself with a bitter. 


ness and severity upon the subject of her desertion that at once offended 
and roused her. Julia was a girl of tand sense. She did reflect on 
the matter during the night, and e up her mind, too, that 
so jealous and exacting a disposition wound ot be likely te make her hap- 
py. And so next morning, when Dick called--for t time he began 
to think he was not justified in his conduct—he ed a note, in which 
the young lady politely declined the honour he had intended her. And 
yet I verily believe that if any woman could have suited Dick, and 
made him truly happy, by making him reasonable, Julia just the 
one to have done so. She wonld neither have yielded to his ca- 
prioes, nor would she have rudely shocked his peculiarities ; but she would 
ave won him over to the knowledge of his own folly, and taught him to 
discard those feelings which were the test enemie of his re. 

“And now,” said I to myself, after I had completed this retr ve 
survey of Dick’s doings for the last twelve months, “ there, he’s ; 
he’s been and done it, and no mistake. He’s going to marry some milk- 
maid of a girl, with blue eyes, and a smell of new hay about her. A fool 
belike, that will lie a-bed reading novels or poetry, and trash of that 
sort ; or an artful puss, that has put on simplicity and sentimen to 
hoax poor Dick, p eying the angel before marriage, that she y 
the devil after it. Well, well, it’s no affair of mine, after all; hasn’t he 
a right to squander old Woode m’s consols and three cents in 
woman-flesh as well as in railway shares? The old fellow can’t look out 
of his grave at his son’s speculations in the wife or the money market.” 

In due time, or undue—I’m sure I don’t know well which My cy to 
call it—Dick Woodenspoon was married. I learned this fact by the re- 
ceipt of cards, the day after the wedding ; and in a few days after I had 
@ letter from Dick himself, from Brussels, full of raptares, and so forth, 
declaring that his wife was an angel, and he the happiest of the haman 

ies, and announcing, furthermore, that they were making their mar- 
trip-——the Rhine, Switzerland. and back through France. “I hope 
all this may last,” thought I, as I finished reading the letter, “ bat I wish 
it had been a little less high-flown. Those raptures must come to an end, 
some way or other ; they must either wear out the pert mal a 
selves, and then—— Well, well, there’s no good in croaking ; nt 
for the day is the evil thereof, and who knows but all come jiet in 
los Bek my Chonghne, Lad busied arjuc! shout maf own proper bekiom 
my ts, about my own . 

What hind Tc do with love affeiss! bison ahs, 

Time passed on, the summer was over, and the term just ended. Twas 
free for a while, and was meditating a trip through Scotland, to lo- 
gise a little, and botanise a little, and ruralise a great deal, when, just 
I was stowing away my hammer, microscope, and a few odds and ends, in 
the way of linen, into my bag, I received a letter with the Paris post- 
mark. The direction was in Dick Woodenspoon’s handwriting, so I 
opened it immediately. 

“ Paris, Hotel de Lisle et Albien, Rue St. Honoré, 

“‘ My dear Caleb,—My dream of happiness is over, and I have awoke to 
the reality of wretchedness. I cannot command my feelings sufficiently 
to write to you the details of my affliction. Come to me, my dearest 
friend ; come to me, without a moment’s delay. When last we met you 
promised me that, when I should write to you that I was happy, Sen 
would come and witness my happiness. Now that I tell you I am the 
most miserable of men, will you not fly to comfort and sustain me? 

“ RicHaRD WooDENSPOON.”’ 


I was greatly shocked at this communication. Its vagueness was a 
thousandfold more painful than any recital of the real facts of the ¢ase 
could be. I tortured myself with a thousand conjectures, but to no pur- 
pose. The only conclusion to which I arrived, with any degree of confi- 
dence, was, that his misfortune was of a matrimonial nature. I lost no 
time in ga Sd for Paris, and found myself the next day in my friend’s 
apartment. oor Dick flung himself into my arms in an agony of grief 
that was quite alarming. 4, 

“Ob! Caleb, my friend, I am the most wretched, the most unfortunate 
of human beings ; a deceived and dishonoured husband—an outcast from 
society—a wanderer on the face of the earth. Caleb, do not loathe me, 
do not spurn me ; I am a—MuURDERER !”’ 

He smote his brow wildly with his open palm, and sank upon a chair, 
prereote with hisemotions. Iwas thunderstruck , almost un- 
manned. 

For God’s sake, my dear fellow, compose yourself, and tell me all ; 
let me know the worst,—I will never desert you.” 

He grasped my hand, and wept like a child. 

“Come, come, Dick, this will never do ; be a man, and bear your fate. 
whatever it be, like a man. Open your whole heart to me; you know I 
can neither advise nor comfort you unless you do so.” 

Dick gare a sigh so loud, so deep, so long, that I thought he must have 
expelled every atom of air out of his body, and I almost expected-(such 
ludicrous thoughts will sometimes ferce themselves upon the mind, even 
during the gravest moments) to see his chest octlege. like one of those 
paper bags which little boys crush together for the fun of driving the air 
out with a report. By degrees he became composed, and between coax- 
ing and admonishing, I got the whole story of bis misfortunes out.of him. 
Nothing, it seemed, could exceed the fecility of the jonng for the 
first few weeks of their married life. Lucy was all that ’s heart 
could desire ; she lived for him alone—she saw through his eye e 
heard through his ears. Like Petruchio’s Katharine, she would have said 
of any object in nature— easels 





‘* Be it moon, or sun, or what you 
And if you please to call it a rush oan: 
Henceforth 1 vow it shall be so for me,”* 


Had he said the Jungfrau was a lake, she would have upon 
its depth and darkness, She would have pronounced the Schaff- 
hausen a forest of pines at his bidding, and the roar of its waters the song 
of the nightingale. And so they went on, lo and roving through the 
length and breadth of the land, like a pair of silly turtle-doves. Bat I 
will relate the rest in Dick’s own words :~—“We had reached Geneva on 
our return homewards. Here we entered somewhat into society, less to 
please myself than to gratify my wife. 'We went to spectacles, to'con- 
certs, which she enjoyed amazingly ; wo even attended one of the balls, 
and Lucy danced with a young German—a broad-shouldered fellow, with 
blue eyes, a light beard, and locks that fell down his 
neck. He seemed quite épris with and she, Caleb, seemed to me to 
receive his attentions with more ency than I thoaght was becom- 
ing. I hurt, and somewhat in my manner to her; she was sad 
and dejected. I said nothing on the subject ; but I left Geneva the fol- 
lowing day, and proceeded to: . We were scarcely seated at the 
table d’héte when who should sit down beside her bat the same German 
fellow. I returned his-cordial salutation with reserve and coldness. He 
turned from me, and addressed himself to her. She was evidently em- 
ba - ‘The dinner was at length ended—I it would never 


come to a close. I hurried her away as soon as I could rise with decency. 
I spoke to her 
tion of those Cen 


, but expressed decided! disapproba- 
omg She wate no y, bat the tears 
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, and she looked at me sorrowfully and even upbraid- 

“eS that moment we were ill at ease with each other. “bur in- 
tercourse lost all its charm. We left Lyons. I Mayet er was me- 
lancholy ; and more than once I surprised her in tears. We stopped at 
Chalons-sur-Soane. I like the piece, and took a pretty little retired cot- 
on the banks of the river, intending to paas a few weeks there in re- 
tirement, if not in tranquillity. In this sweet seclusion I was regaining 
my peace of mind, and Lucy was becoming more like her former self. One 
day I went into the town, and passing by the principal hotel, I saw a 
young man lolling at the open window, smoking @ meerchaum half a 
ard long; he had a red velvet cap, with a gold tassel, on his head. I 
hooked at him—I could not be mistaken in the blue eyes, yellow locks, 
and light-brown mustache—yes, Caleb, it was that infernal German. I pro- 
ceeded on my way homewards, meditating gloomily upon this ill-omened 
rencontre. hat could have brought him to Chalons? what brought him 
to Lyons? Was there no other route in the wide continent of Europe for 
him to choose but that which my wife and I were travelling? When I 
reached our cottage I was thoroughly out of humour. Lucy perceived 
my chagrin, and endeavoured to cheer me. I repelled her overtures. We 
rat down to dinner, and scarcely interchanged aword. We walked in the 
evening along the bank of the river. I believe I should have walked all 
night, so fally was I engrossed with my painful thoughts, bad not my 
wife at length complained of fatigue, and we returned. Next morning 
after ast I proposed that she should son aa tet me to the chateau 
of a neighbouring gentleman, who had invited me to join in a day’s shoot- 
ing: To my surprise and aunoyance she declined, for the first time in her 

, to accede to my request, excusing herself on the plea of a headache, 
or @ swelled foot, or something of that sort. I had promised my friend to 
meet him that day, so I took my gun and went on my way. It was late 
before I proceeded homewards, so that the sun had set some time before I 
reached my cottage gate. I remember how sweet and tranquil the scene 
looked in the dim twilight. The low window of the sitting-room was 

for it was a warm evening, but there was no light within it. I was 
toes to it upon the soft, close-shaved grass, when I heard the voice 
of my wife— 

At this hour, then, to-morrow.’ ” 

“ At the same moment I beheld, by the tading light, my wife seated 
ina fauteui/, and at her feet, kneeling upon one knee—a man! The 
blood rushed up into my head, my eyes swam—I staggered ; but the 
devil prompted me to take vengeance. I raised my gun, and fired at the 
villain. The man fell; my wife uttered a loud shriek, and, springing 
up, her eyes met mine ; she recognized me and fellto the ground. I 
rushed from the spot, and found myselfin town, I know not how. 
ried to the railway station, a train was just about to start for Paris; I 
took my ticket, flung myself intv a carriage, which fortunately was 
vacant, and travelled hither through that miserable night. What I have 
endured since, I cannot describe to you. My whole occupation is to 
brood over my sorrow, to curse my destiny. I have not the courage to 
look at a journal, though racked by anxiety and fear; for I dread to 
read the disclosure of my dishonour and my crime.” 

Before an hour had elapsed I was on my way to Chalons. The result 
of my conference with my unhappy friend was the determination to visit 
the scene of his misfortune, to see his wretched wife if possible, to investi- 
gate the whole affair, and to be guided by the issue as to my subsequent 
proceedin The following morning I was at the door of Woodenspoon’s 
cottage. It was opened by a rosy faced country-girl. 

“Can madame be seen ?’’ I demanded. 

The girl hesitated. 

“ Take this to her,” said I, giving her my card, “ and tell her that I 
entreat her to see me upon important business.” 

Ina short time the girl returned and led me into the salon; ina 
moment after the door was hurriedly opened, and a lady tottered forward. 
rg was pale as death, and her eyelids red and swollen from 
weeping. 

“ Ob, Mr. Chubble,” cried she, seizing my hand, “ you come from my 
husband—I know you do—you are his dearest friend. Where is he?— 
where is he ?”’ 

“I do come from your husband, madam,” I said, very gravely ; “ but 
before I give you any further information I must first trouble you to 
answer a few questions. Pray be seated.” 

I looked at the woman that now sat tremblingly beside me. She was 
not only very pretty, but very prepossessing in appearance. ‘So young, 
so fair, 80 artless-looking, can it be that she has thus gone astray?” 
Such were my reflections as I regarded her in silence. My heart was 
softened towards her, despite of myself. 

“ Madam,” I resumed, in a kinder tone, “‘ you must be perfectly unre- 
served with me, if you hope that I can effect any good in this unhappy 
affair. Your husband has told me all.’’ 

“ Ob, eir, he has not told you all; he could not, for he does not know 
all. I will reserve nothing from you, as you are his friend. When you 
have heard all, you will surely pity me. Oh! I am most wretched!’ 

And the poor thing did tell me all—her whole married life—her trials 
—her temptations—her struggles—her failings—and I listened to her 
with moistened eyes, I am not ashamed to confess it ; and I did pity her 
with my whole heart, and I told her so when she had concluded her sad 


hand ; 
tations 


“Tt is indeed very terrible,” I said, taking her poor tremblin 

ye dreadful lesson of the consequences of giving way to the solih 
on. 

“ Oh, Mr. Chubble, call it by its right name—it was madness! Would 


mg that Ihad accompanied him that day, or that he had stayed 
with me. 

“ Well, let us now consider what is best to be done. The matter may 
admit of some arrangement.” 

We continued to talk for some time anxiously, and I arranged my 
ag and left the lady, promising to call again in the course of the 

y: 


At noon the same day I sat in a private room of the principal hotel 
at Chalons, in conversation with a young man whomI met there by 
appointment. The matter under discussion between us required some 
tact on my part, and I flatter myself that I ultimately arranged it to the 
eg of both parties. At length our conference was ended, and 
we arose. 

“ You agree, then, Monsieur,” said I, “ to the terms as I have written 
them down.” 

= a Monsieur.”’ 

** Will you be so good then as to sign this paper.” 

“ Certainly, Monsieur.” e Me 

And the qours man did so. 

“Trely upon your observing them faithfully,” and I stretched 
out my hand.” 

“Monsieur may deperd upon me,” said the young man, as his fingers 
touched my palm, ‘he has my word of honour.” 

“Ay,” thought I, as I bowed him out, “I have something more 
binding to rely upon than your word of honour. Well, now for the cot- 

once more.” 

ithin four-and-twenty hours I was again in Paris, in the same hotel 
at which Dick was stopping, where I took a snug sitting-room. with a 
bed-room inside of it. I despatched a line to him, requesting his pre- 
sence in numero dirhuit. Dick came immediately, and I was shocked to 
see how much he was changed for the worse, even in the short interval 


a A _ him. His first question was, naturally enough, about the 

Ts he dead, Caleb?” 

“ No.” ‘ 

“ Oh, thank God!” and the poor fell lasped his hands, looked 
up thankfully to heaven. it heen oe nets 

“Is he recovering 1” 

+“ Hampbh—no ;” and I 
likely to get better.” 

Dick ex nat fink down on a chair. 

as he can be, and likely to continue so—a healthy- 
looking fellow he ie, by-the-bye ; broad-shouldered and ——”’ F 

, wae me, “eae ep you ——?” 

‘ 5 , Tising and addressing him stern] 
“listen to me. It is owing to the mercy of God, and an tethe forbear. 
ance of a te man, such as you are, that the youth is not 
now a ’ you @ murderer. Hear me while I make known to you 
two of whom as yet you know but little—yourself and your 

whole of io onape affair and you shall now learn 
confessions and revelations of your own wretched 
urgency of the case. She has revealed ’ 
tenderly, how extenuatingly, as one W 

m her not free heart-love, but slavish woman-wor- 
her tongue, her ears, her thoughts, and, as I may say, 

eyes, forcing her to look neither to the 
forward at you—you, and nothing 
of ber innocent soul ; you made her 
then you resented ber sadness ; you 


sheok my head oracularly. ‘I fear he is not 


I hur- | ti 


withdrew your love from her upon every fancied offence, and then you 
repelled her returning affection ; you worried her with your caprices ; 
ou grieved her with your reproofs; and, shame upon you, man! you 
to suspect the loyalty of your own wife upon the most absurd 
fantasies that ever filled the brain of a madman. And she, poor soul, 
confessed, too, what shecalled ‘her temptations, her struggles, her fail- 
lnge’— 0 that she was tempted often and sorely to ‘returo railing for 
railing’--that she struggled against her woman’s nature, that prompted 
her to rebel against the cruel yoke that crushed down her fair, young 
neck ; but her woman’s heart always kept her true and upright. And 
her failings, heaven help her! what were they? Why, forsooth, that 
she failed in the submissive duty of a spaniel. And now hear what she 
did do—she loved you with the singleness of a heart that bad no other 
object to occupy it. You were to her, father and mother, brother and 
sister—you filled her whole heart; but that did not satisfy you—you 
would not let the thoughts of another earthly creature approach even 
to touch the hem of her garment ; you took umbrage at a young gentle- 
man because he behaved like a gentleman and paid respectful attention 
to your wife, because he seemed toadmire ber. Lhope he did admire 
her, or I should not give three halfpence forhim. You were indignant 
that he should chance to travel the same road as you, or stop at the same 
hotel as you; you delivered yourself over to the devil-—-the devil of 
jealousy thateatered you and possessed you, body and ra ea | 
your eyes, hardening your heart, and warping your understanding. An 
what was the consequence? You wearied ber one night off her feet with 
walking, and when, next day, she would not apeompeny you, limping 
upon a swollen foot, you left her, with your heart full of bitterness 
against her. Well, smarting under the sense of pain, she took advan- 
tage of your absence to admit a young man into her presence—yes, she 
has con it--to approach her person--to kneel down before her—to 
lay his hand upon her--ay, I see you wince, but you must bear it--upon 
the tenderest part—her swollen foot,! that the young rake, a quiet res- 
pectable shoemaker,/ might enlarge her boot, to enable her to walk 
next day with your lordship without undergoing absolute agony—Ha! 
ha! ha! You ought to be proud of yourself, oughtn’t you ?”’ 

I paused--for with all my anger I could not help feeling pity for the 
wretched man who now crouched before me with his face buried in his 
hands; but I repressed the feeling. I knew I had a great operation to 
perform—one on which the very life of my patient depended ; and so I 
was determined that no weakness of heart should make my eye wince or 
my hand tremble. I had cut down deep and wide upon the morbid part 
of his nature, and I would not leave a particle of it remaining, so I con- 
nued— 

“In your blind fury you fired at the poor mechanic. Some good an- 
gel struck the barrel upwards and you missed him ; but the high-spirited 
gallant who came to invade your honour, fell sprawling to the ground in 
mortal terror. Man, your innocent wife looked up into your face ; she 
guessed the truth, for she Anew you—that moment revealed you to her ia 
your most detestable colours—she sank down, a miserable creature, with- 
out hope or faith in you. I wonder her heart didn’t break. Well, you 
fled, after you had achieved this valiant due/. And what did your poor 
wife do, when she came to herself? Why, denounced you of course as 
you deserved? Oh, no; with ready-witted tenderness for your reputa- 
tion, she said, in perfect truth, though had it been false, it- would have 
been a pardonable falsehood, that some madman had fired the shot, and 
she supplicated the gallant not to speak of it, as it might disturb you 
if it came to your ears. But your absence was soon noticed—the man 
began to suspect that you were the maniac—and I arrived just in time 
to prevent his putting the matter into the hands of the mayor. I told 
him that you were the man—that you were mad—-that your family were 
anxious to save themselves the disgrace of an ex re—think of that 
admission ; and so I patched up the matter with him. He signed an 
agreement to hold his tongue upon getting 250 francs, which I paid him 
on the spot,and a promise of 250 more when you are safe in England. 
And now, Richard Woodenspoon, impeaeher of your own honour—de- 
famer of your own wife—murderer (in the eyes of God) of your fellow- 
man, what have you to say for yourself? Hold up your head and hold 
up your hand, and answer to my arraignment— Guilty, or not Guilty? 

“Guilty, guilty! Caleb. But oh, if you love me, dear Caleb, with any 
of our ancient love, desert me not now in my extremity. Where is my 
poor wife? Let me fly to her ; let me sue for pardon? let me comfort her.”’ 

“ You would seek her in vain, Richard ; she has left the cottage.” 

‘* Whither has she gone? Let me know. I have a right to know.” 

“Right! what right, pray? That of a loving husband and a faithful 
guardian, eh?” 

“Man, hard-hearted man, you try me toocruelly. You know where 
she is; let me seek her.” 

“Ido know where she is; but you shall mot seek her. No, Dick ;” 
and the door of the bed-room flew open as I spoke. *‘ She seeks you—the 
true wife, the long-suffering, the forgiving. Take her to yourarms. Whom 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 

The pendule in my bed-room had chimed the quarters twice, as I paced 
to andfro, and I could, each time I approached the door, hear the sooth- 
ing accents of the husband, and the gentle sobbing of the wife. At length 
I felt it was time to check this over-indulgence of feeling. So I knocked 
at the door, and then entered. 

“Oh, Caleb,” said Dick, wringing my hand, “ truest of friends!”’ 

“Ob, dear Mr. Chubble, best of men!” cried Lucy, smiling through 
her tears. 

“ Hash, dear lady, Mr. Woodenspoon will be jealous, if you address me 
in such terms.” 

“Caleb, Caleb, spare me.” 

“ Dear Mr. Chubble, forgive him.’’ 
ay When one so wronged as you can forgive him, it is very easy for me 

do so, 

*“ And now,” thought I, “one touch of the cautery to make the wounds 
heal. and I renounce surgery for ever.” 

“Dick Woodenspood, listen to me once again, and for the last time. 
You have been tried severely, and learned a lesson which I hope will last 

ou all the days of your life. Pardon me if I shrank not from striking 

vily—I did itin love. You now know the value of your wife. Pray to 
God every day of your life that you may be worthy of her. Truth and 
virtue like hers are not like the hues of the photograph ; they will stand 
the warm glare of the sun, and the breath of heaven, and the touch of 
the world’s hand, and be not a whit the less pure or the less bright. 
Confide more in her and less in yourself, and believe that a woman is 
the best guardian of her own honour and of her husband’s. Give your 
own kindly heart fair play, Dick, and love her with the whole strength 
of it—unselfishly, as a man should love a woman, and not as a child loves 
a toy. But mark me, Dick, should you ever again go off im your tan- 
trums, then let this sweet child come to me for protection ;” and as I 
spoke I drew her over to my side, and kissed her fair brow. “ Assure 
as my name is Chubble, I will divorce you from her, and marry her my- 
self--I will, by heaven! And now God bless you ; I’ll take a lounge in 
the Champs Elysées till ’tis time to dine.” 

My surgery worked a complete cure upon Dick Woodenspoon. He 
made the best of husbands in the world, and he and his wife were a pat- 
tern couple. A little more than a year afterwards I paid thema visit. 
Lucy was then a blooming matron, but she had formed a new attach- 
ment, and Dick was not at all jealous of her divided love ; nay, I must 
admit that he loved her all the better when he saw her caressing their 
little boy. He wasn’t in the least jealous of anything she said or did, and 
endured with wonderful complacency my kissing his wife upon our first 
meeting. We had some pleasant chat about old times as we sat over our 
wine by the fire-side after dinner, and as Lacy held up little Dick to me 
to kiss, and I looked into his large, staring blue eyes, and saw the inci- 
fey growth of soft flaxen hair upon his little skull, she smiled archly at 

er husband as she said— 

‘* Hasn’t he fine, broad shoulders, Caleb?” 


LONDON STOUT. 


One of the earliest things to strike the attention of our country cous- 
ins is the univ appearance of the names of certain firms, painted in 
the lar, letters upon the most florid backgrounds of the numerous 
public-house signs of the Metropolis. ‘ What does ‘ Reid’s Entire mean ?”’ 
asked a fair friend of ours the other day, looking up with her brown 
eyes as though she had asked something very foolish, and pointing to the 
puzzling inscription upon a neighbouring signboard. And, no doubt, a 
similar question continually arises in the minds of more worldly-wise 





t‘ these in a drink called half-and-half. 


people, and out again unanswered. Henceforth then,good people all 
now that the word “entire,” as a writer in the last number of the Guar: 
terly Review states, arose in the following manner :—“ Prior to the year 
1730, were in the habit of selling ale, beer and twopenny, and 
the ‘ thirsty souls’ of that day were accustomed to combine either of 
From this they led to 
spin * three threads,’ as they called it, or to have their glasses filled from 
each ofthe three taps, In the year 1730, however, a certain publican, named 
Horwood, to save himself the troubie of making this triune mixture, 





brewed a liquor intended to imitate the taste of the {‘ three threads,’ and 
to this he applied the term ‘entire.’ This concoction was approved, and 
bein puffed as porter’s drink, it speedily came to be called porter 
iteelf” The universal diffusion of this mild stimulant is indicated by 
other means, however, than the signs ; you cannot go along a quiet street 
but you either see the potman, with his little rack of quart mugs brim- 
med with the frothy liquid, or rattling the shiny pots against the rails by 
their suspending strap; you cannot pass in between the ever-opening 
doors of the public without seeing the dilated eyes of some “ thirsty sou)?” 
as he drinks peering over the rim of the nigh-exhausted pewter. Great 
is the demand thereof; whence comes the supply? From what porterian 
springs issue these dark and foam-crowned floods ? 

To find one of these, our attention was the other day directed into that 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis where, through the large glazed attic- 
windows, we see the glowing silks and satins just issuing new-born from 
the loom. In the very midst of Spitalfields stands the enormous brewery 
of the Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., which covers nearly 
six acres of ground, and which, looked at from above, bas more the ap- 
pearance of a town itself than of a private manufacturing establishment. 
We selected this brewery for inspection for the reason that it stands at 
the head of the list, as far as production goes, by the last returns of 1853; 
when, according to the statement of the excise, the quantity of malt con- 
sumed by the large porter and ale brewers of the Metropolis stood thus : 

Quarters. 
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Elliot, Watney, & Co 

Mann, Crossman, & Co 

Taylor, Walker, & Co......... So Spee etee Bar enen sete 
Goding & Co 

Courage & Co 

Wood & Co 

Tubbs, Wilks, & Cowell 


Whitbread & Co., Combe &Co., Hoare & Co., Calvert & Co., and Char- 
rington, Head, & Co., did not make any return for 1853, so we cannot 
give the quantity of malt used by them. However, not one of them 
— at all near the two eminent firms which stand at the head of the 

ist. 

Let us enter then the great establishment of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton, & Co., and witness the Brobdignagian brew which is perpetually 
going on there. The first thing that strikes the spectator’s attention is 
the total revolution which takes place in his own mind as regards his 
own proper dimensions, and of those of his kind who are moving about. 
A stalwart six-foot drayman, with a pair of shoulders worthy of Atlas, 
shrinks down in the great brewhouse to the size of a pigmy. All fami- 
liar ideas of the relative.proportion of things give way at once to a con- 
fused sort of thought that the kingdom of an s come again, and 
that the little mites we see about are so many Gullivers. What other 
feeling can a man entertain who travels round the beer barrels of the 
establishment by means of iron staircases, and, after an exhausting climb, 
peeps fearfully into the interior with the same sort of giddy sensation 
with which he looks down the shaft of the Thames Tunnel? The largest 
of these vessels are termed the mash-tuns; of these there are two, each 
containing 800 barrels of the ordinary dimensions. In these the malt and 
hops are boiled after being mashed up with hot water, the process of mash- 
ing being performed by a revolving spindle with huge arms, exactly like 
a chocolate mill. Steam is of course the great arm which works -inces- 
santly the Titanic implements. Steam in fact does everything ; it lifts 
the malt up from the waggons into the lofts by means of a Jacob’s lad- 
der, or collection of little boxes working upon an endless gutta percha 
chain ; it removes it from one granary to another by means of an Archi- 
median screw, working in a long cylinder ; it lifts the barrels up an in- 
clined plane ; it cleans the dirty ones in a very singular manner, as we 
shall show by and by ; it attends to the fires, and thus keeps up its own 
constitution ; it stirs with a great spoon the malt and pumps, day and 
night, perfect floods of liquor from one part of the brewhouse to another. 

After the process of mashing the wort is pumped up into a large co 
per, of which there are five, containing from 300 to 400 barrels each, 
where the wort is boiled with the hops, of which often two tons are used 
inaday.* The boiling beer is now pumped up to the coolers. To get 
a sight of these the visitor has to perform a climbing process similar to 
that required to get at the upper gallery of St. Paul’s, and, when he has 
reac the highest point ladders are capable of taking him, he finds his 
nose on a level with a black sea, whose area presents a surface of 32,000 
square feet. This large surface is partly open to the air and to the soot, 
of which, of course, it would receive a large deposit under the ordinary 
circumstances of factory chimneys pouring out volumes of smoke, but 
we shall have to explain, by-and-by, how it is that in this brewery at least 
smoke is not. From the coolers the beer runs down into four euormous 
vats, each of which contains no less than 50,000 gallons. These four vats 
are ranged side by side, and towards the upper half an iron gallery runs 
so as to give the brewers’ men access to the apertares by which their in- 
teriors are viewed. These apertures are square, and about the size of the 
port of a man-of-war, having slidding-shutters so adjusted that the vat 
can be filled without leaking. As you walk along this gallery and look 
into these ports, one after another, it seems as though you were looking 
into the hold of a hundred and twenty gun ship, except that about balf- 
way down the black porter is seen, with huge floating islands of barm, 
which revolve round and round, like the foam in some deep dark pool 
at the foot of a cataract. The fermenting process is allowed to go on 
here for two nights and a day, and conseqently an immense quantity of 
carbonic acid gas is developed, which however, on account of its density, 
always keeps as close as possible to the surface of the liquid; the men 
can detect the height to which it has risen to within an inch or two 
with the bare hand, which immediately becomes sensible of the thick 
warm feel of this poisonous vapour. When the fermentation has pro- 
ceeded 2 sufficient length of time, the beer is drained into what may be 
termed yeast-traps, or into a long double row of smaller vats, called 
Rounds, the partially-opened lids of which communicate with a wooden 
trough running down the middle of the row. 

As the beer rises to the top of the these receptacles it lifts up the yeast, 
which no sooner reaches the level of the side-shoots running into the 
central trough than off it goes, and in this manner immense quantities 
of yeast are speedily cleared away by the force of its own gravity. It 
has always been a matter of wonder to us how the brewers can keep the 
yeast under, considering the extraordinary manner in which the parasite 
multiplies itself under favourable circumstances, However, the world 
is not deluged with yeast, so, we suppose, our fears are groundless; the 
distillers, we are given to understand, take all the surplus produced by 
the brewing process. The beer is now thoroughly concocted, and it only 
requires storing in order that it may ripen before it is distributed. The 
time that it is necessary to store it depends on its destination ; that which 
has to go into the country or abroad requiring a longer period of rest 
than that which is to be consumed immediately. 

Bat the storing vats!—these are sights indeed. The spectator sees 
vista after vista opening upon him, long drawn aisles of porter vats, a 
pillared shade of stout. Of these vats, supported upon iron columns, 
there are no Jess than 134, and when full they hold the enormous quantity 
of 3,500,000 gallons of porter. The Mesers. Hanbury & Co. brewed last 
year no less than 400,000 barrels of ale and porter, or twenty-five million 
tumblera, more than enough to float a seventy-gun ship. It is generally 
supposed that the great brewers get their supplies of water from the 
Thames, and that the very impurities of the king of rivers gives that 
“ body” to the liquor, to which its filling properties are attributed. This ie 
a vulgar error ; not even the brewers who live upon the stream use its 
polluted waters, but obtain their supplies from Artesian wells sunk to a 
very considerable depth ; the well at Messrs. Hanbury’s is 520 feet deep, 
and those of othergbrewers, according to their size, are of a propor- 
tionate depth. It might be imagined that the immense —_ drawn 
from these wells—in the brewery under notice it is more than half a million 
barrels a year—muet bave a very great effect upon the shallower wells of 
houses and smaller factories. The water beneath London has, within the 
last twenty-five years, sunk as many feet; and it is stated among the 
trade that the Artesian streame of the great breweries, situated upon op- 

ite sides of the Thames and more than half a mile apart, at one time 
go affected each other that they were obliged to obtain their supplies on 
alternate days. If the fall of water underneath has been 80 
great, however, it is gratifying to know that it has been serviceably us24 
on the surface in nourishing the bodies and cleansing the skins of such a 
vast population as we find living in the Metropolis. 

The Messrs. Hanbury are both porter and ale brewers ; some houses, 
such as Meux & Co., and Reid & Co., brew porter alone. The popular 

* We may observe that, man rs ago, one of the brewers’ had the 
mishrtene fall inte one of ee tao to was of course instantly destro ed. 
On this occassion, the whole coutents of the vessel, to the amount of 800 
rels, was allowed to flow into the gutters, at a loss to the firm of 
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£1000 at least, a fact which does the greatest credit to the good feeling of this- 
princely house. 
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idea seems to be that there is some considerable difference in the method 
of manufacturing the two liquids, but this is not the case; the dark 
colour of the porter ‘s entirely owing to the malt being charred in the 
kiln, instead of simply dried. 

By Act of Parliament beer and porter oan only be made of malt and 
hops, the great couneil of the nation having omitted all mention of the 
water, but the brewers, we sup , may be pardoned for the illegal ad- 
dition of so necessary an fagoelent. 

Malt and bops, as might be imagined, constitute an enormous item*in 
the manufacture of the beer of the Metropolis. The honse of Hanbury 
& Co. alone paid last year the enormous sum of £400,000 for the malt 
they consumed, and £1,400,000 for hops. To procure this ingredient in 
its best condition, great care is taken by all the large brewers. Agents 
are located in the three eastern counties, which are the principal home 
of John Barleycorn : these attend the markets, carefully select the best 
samples, and malt ® for their employers, charging a commission for their 
trouble. The malt is sent up to London as it is required, and stored in 
the bins of the establishment. These bins are in due proportion to the 
enormous size of the establishment, each one measuring twenty feet across, 
and about thirty-five feet deep. The hops employed by the brewers are 
obtained directly from the hop merchants. As they cannot be adulte- 
poe nan | not so much care is necessary in the agency by which they are ob- 
tained. 

Having taken a hasty glance of the manner in which ale and porter 
are produced, let us examine the means by which they are distributed. 
As soon as the liquid is sufficiently ripe, it is racked off from the enor- 
mous store vats, which we have before described, into casks such as ordi- 
nary mortals are accustomed to behold. Of these, of course, there is 
always an enormous number on the establishment of the Messrs, Hunbury ; 
there were no less than 80,000 belonging to the establishment when we 
visited it ; each of these casks, when new, is worth a guinea, so that here 
alone we have £84,000 worth of property employed. Few of these casks 
are manufactured on the premises, but they are all repaired and cleaned 
here, after they have been returned from the publicans. It is a curious 
sight to see the enormous number of barrels piled in the yard, and the 
active detachment of coopers, of whom there are sixty-six, hammering 
and fitting, and walking round and round at their work. Some of the 
barrels smell so horribly that they are obliged to be broken up ; the 
most charitable idea is, that they must have been used by the publicans 
as wash tubs or dog kennels. The manner in which the insides of the 
casks are made sweet is one of the most observable things in the brewery. 
You see in the distance a multitude of casks, in a double row, waltzing, 
and tumbling, and performing a number of gymnastic feats, as though 
they were practising for the profession of the acrobat. All this goes on 
under a clinking of chains such as a score of Macheaths would make 
dancing in fetters. Onastricter examination, you perceive that steam 
machinery is here brought into play to supersede human labour. The 
casks are placed in iron frames, which rotate in every conceivable man- 
ner ; and whilst these gyrations are going on, you hear a rumbling in 
the interior of each barrel which testifies to an interaal agony of no or- 
dinary kind. On inquiring what caused these dismal moans, the gentle- 
man who kindly showed us round the establishment mildly drew forth 
from a bung-hole about a couple of yards of chain, studded with sharp 
cones, and explained how religiously these cones went into the corners, 
and worked about every inch of the interior of the devoted casks. We 
think it a pity that the ingenious engineer who devised this apparatus 
had not lived in the dark ages, to have exerted his skill in constructing 
refined torturing instruments for the benefit of the poor enduring mor- 
pv of that period. He is throwing himself away upon barrels, that is 
clear. 

To convey these barrels, when filled, to the publicans, we have the 
splendid stud of horses fitted to draw such noble liquor, and the army of 
draymen worthy to drive them :— 


He who drives fat oxen 
Should himself be fat. 


The stables of these horses are the most interesting show-places of the 
establishment, especially to the ladies. There are two of these, contain- 
ing stallage for 130 horses, the number employed by the firm. Over the 
rack of each stall, the name of the horse is painted, and here you see 
Heroes, Dukes, Wellingtons, Milkmaids, Alexanders, Smilers, &c., eating 
away in profound ignorance of the honourable and pleasant names they 
bear. These are, however, only show names; each horse, it is true, al- 
ways goes, when at home, under his label, but the drayman has generally 
a pet name of his own, to which they affectionately answer. ese fine 
animals come principally from Lincolnshire, and are, we imagine, of 
Flemish origin ; they cost, on an average, £70 each, and last seven years. 
People imagine that they get so fat on the grains of the brewery, but 
this is an error; they are fed on the best oats,and work accordingly. 
The intelligence of these animals must have often been remarked by the 
reader as he has passed along and observed them pulling the empty bar- 
rels out of the publicans’ cellars,—which is, by-the-by, tougher work 
than it looks, and there have been many instances of horses having been 
dragged into the vaults by the weight of some of the heavier casks. These 

beasts are by nature good-tempered, but many of them become complete- 
ly soured, by little boys, who steal horse hairs from their long tails, while 
the draymen are down in the publicans’ cellars. 

The draymen of this establishment are eighty in number. Perhaps 
these brewers’ labourers are the most powerful body of men in existence. 
They are taller than the guardsmen, and heavier by a couple of stone. 
The dress of the drayman is peculiar: he wears a large loose smock 
frock extending to the knees, and over this a thick leathern kind of tippet, 
which covers the shoulders, and comes down infront like an apron. The 
simple line of the costume makes the man appear still taller than he is, 
The size of these men is not owing to the undimited beer which it is po- 
pularly supposed they have at command. They are all picked on account 
of their inches, and are limited to a certain amount of free stout every 
day. The extensive stock of horses kept here necessitates a number of 
stable attendants ; of these and farriers there are twenty-one, so that the 
Messrs. Hanbury and Co, could, if they pleased, furnish a troop of the 
very heaviest cavalry at 4 moment’s notice. 

Let us, by way of contrast, pass from the dray-horses and the draymen 
—which “are of the earth, earthy”—into the painter’s shop of the es- 
tablishment, or rather into the artist’s studio, for here it isnot only a mere 
matter of letter-painting we have to contemplate, but the fine arts? The 
mere painter’s shop, it is true, is full of nothing but “ Truman, Hanbury, 
and Buxton’s Mntire.” “Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton’s Ale,” &c., pain- 
ted on the brightest of backgrounds ; but there is a little sanctum, where- 
in the fancy-work is done. When we entered this, we beheld the artist 
pleasantly contemplating the picture of a camel-leopard cropping the 
branches of an overhanging tree, and very well it was done too ; and so 
we told our friend, who, with palette in hand, informed us it was for the 
sign of the tavern in the immediate vicinity of the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens. The artist no doubt dwelt over the work with the more care, in 
order that no disparaging remarks might be made by persons who might 
have had an opportunity ofseeing the spotted and tawny original soclose 
at hand. The line taken by Mesers. Hanbury’s painter does not appear 
to be very clearly defined. We were afraid to ask him how many Red 
Lions he had painted in his time, or how fiuished he had become in por- 
traits of the Marquis of Granby. We can answer, however, for his profi- 
‘ciency in the subject of White Harts, and he was putting the last touch 
of gilt upon a gigantic carved bunch of grapes, with all the artistic sensi- 
tiveness of a Lance. 

The large brewers of the metropolis always furnish the signs to the 
penton who sell their beer and porter. We wereinformed at the Messrs, 

anbury’s that they had sent out last year 400 new ones, and repaired 
350 at acost of 1300£ ; these sign-boards remain the property of the brew- 
ers supplying them. Many pecple have an idea that the great brewers 
take and entirely furnish taverns for those that will become agents for the 
sale of their beer ; this is another popular error. The brewers, however, 
are in the habit of advancing a sum of money upon the publican’s lease, 
but no bargain is entered into, we have been given to understand, by 
whieh the publican is compelled, in return, to sell their goods ; if, how- 
ever, the brewer holds the lease, that follows as a matter of course. It is 
obviously to the advantage of the brewers to obtain trustworthy vendors 
for their ale and porter, as their names stand as guarantees of the good- 
ness of the article sold within, and a dishonest man has it in his power to 
damage a brewer in the public estimation by adulterating his beer. This 
may be done in many ways ; firstly, by simply sugaring and watering it, 
the commonest method of all ; secondly, by dosing it with salt and to- 
bacco, in order that the toper’s“‘ appetite may grow with that it feeds 
on ; ” and, thirdly, by embittering it with quassia, in order to give it a 
hoppy flavour. The idea that ale is sometimes adulterated with strych- 
nine, a little time ago very prevalent, was quite a mistaken one, as that 
drug is by far too expensive to be used for such purpose. 

To return, however, to our subject. From whatwe have said, it will be 
seen that the Messrs. Hanbury are, in fact, toa very great extent, their own 
tradesmen. Thus there is a e,@ farrier’s shop, a millwright’s 

Op, and a painter’s shop, and 


shop, a ter’s shop, a wheelwright’s sh 
@ little artist's studio. The different buildings in which all these trades 














are carried on surround the central yard or dept, and they 
make up, in short, a very respectable village. Here is a list of this little 
industrial army. 





Brewer’s men and stokers 35 
Mill-loft men... ...ccccccoseccs « 7 
a 80 
Storehousemen.............e0e0 39 
SIMMAAi bins + - 0s c0nteennddns SeaseaSEAEeeeO CSE esD Erb egeen ones c4ed 4504 66 
Stablemen and farriers 21 
Millwrights and engine-drivers...........c0se0.---ceeccccccccccesscees 17 
Carpenters and brickmakers.............+.- 32 
WMO 5 a'o5 3 CCAR MEE oc ite CERTT EER EE ER ables cde ceccn te pies 4 
3. TP ope ieee ey Tay ree eer 18 
Ee ee ae et er) ee ee eee 40 

359 


This number is exclusive of the higher class of skilled labour employed 
in the direction of the establishment and the counter. The heads of the 
different departments are filled by the ers in the house, of which we 
have been given to understand there are eight, and that six of these take 
an active part in the business, A general council decides all matters of 
importance, but each partner is responsible for some particuliar depart- 
ment. Thus one manages the publican department. The different houses 
under his management might be looked upon as his colonies ; from them 
flows in the main part of the revenue of the firm, and in return he as- 
sists them in their need. In this office he is assisted by one of the young- 
er partners. The head of this department has also the important duty 
of purchasing the supplies of hops required by the house—a duty which re- 
requires for its proper fulfilment great judgment and experience. Another 
of the partners presides over the malt department ; be looks over all the 
samples of barley and malt, and to him the different maltsters employed by 
the firm always appeal. The storehouse also is under his eye, and his is the 
important duty of seeing that the ale and porter manufactured is sent in 
good condition to the customers. One of the younger partners acts as his 
lieutenant in this arduous and responsible post. To the principal partner is 
entrusted the financial department. Through his,hands pass the enormous 
sums of moneys paid and received, the total amount of which may be guessed 
from the sum already mentioned as having been expended last year in 
the purchase of malt and hops alone. Another partner presides over 
the export trade--a very large and growing department, now that so 
many English mouths accustomed to wholesome English ale and porter 
are to be found in America and Australia. Another manages the cooper- 
age, and has control over the eighty thousand barrels subject to the 
firm, which if placed together end to end, would extend forty-five miles 
in length ; in addition to which he manages the country trade, which is 
very large in the manufacturing towns, where the signs of the firm are 
almost as well known asin London. After the ministers, or council of 
six, come the clerks ; of these there are forty employed. Their stations 
are various. The most important is a gentleman who looks after the 
publicans ; one is engineer, architect, and surveyor ; others are spread 
among the storehouses, the brewery, and the cooperage ; and some col- 
lect the moneys of the firm, whilst the remainder act as clerks in the coun- 
ting-house. 

Steam power, as we have shown, is extensively used throughout the 
brewery. There is one feature, however, connected with the product of 
the steam to which we wish to call special attention, as it is a matter of 
the utmost importance to the public in whatever light we look at it. 

There are sixteen large furnace-chimneys in connextion with the 
brewery, which of old used to pour forth a cloud of smoke from morning 
to night. The blacks arising therefrom would have been nuisance 
enough in any neighbourhood, but in the centre of Spitalfields, the seat 
of the hand-loom weaver, it was destructive in the highest degree ; the 
fine satins and expensive silks manufactured here were always more or 
less damaged whilst issuing from the loom itself. It became a matter of 
importance, therefore, to put a stop as far as possible to so serious an 
evil; and as early as the year 1848, long before the Smoke Consuming 
Act was passed, the Messrs. Hanbury & Co. made an experiment upon one 
of the furnaces with Jucke’s smoke-consuming apparatus, which entirely 
succeeded, and they have since successively applied it to all the furnaces. 
The rt is exceedingly simple, and never gets out of order. The 
principle of action is to supply the fuel to the bottom of the furnace ; by 
so doing all the smoke has to pass through the fire instead of over and 
away from it, as in the ordinary manner. The way this is accomplished 
is very simple. An endless-jointed and rather open blanket-chain, the 
width of the furnace, is made to revolve over two rollers placed at either 
end of the fire. This chain consequently forms the base or platform upon 
which the coal rests. One end of this revolving platform extends a couple 
of feet or so beyond the furnace door, and on this portion a quantity of 
screened or dust coal is always kept. When a fresh supply of fuel is re- 
quired, the engineer has only to turn a handle, the chain works on a 
couple of feet, and whilst the coal is insinuated under the clinkers at one 
end, the refuse is worked out of the furnace at the other. In order to test 
the power of this invention to consume the smoke, we were taken up to 
the top of the brewery, which commands a view of the fourteen tall chim- 
neys belonging to it. Not a particle of opaque vapor could be seen 
emerging from any one of them; in fact, they looked as idle as the 
“ silly buckets on the deck,” in the 4ncient Mariner. These smoke- 
less shafts, however, were a fine prospect, and as we gazed upon them, 
the atmosphere in the future, like a dissolving process in the views at the 
Polytechnic, became exquisitely clear, the newly-built columns came out 
sharp against the sky, the clouds of soot from St. Paul’s dropped down 
like a black veil, and all the city, in our mind’s eye, stood before us at 
mid-day, as clear, bright and crisp as Paris appears from the Are de 
Triomphe. Sooner or later this vision must be a reality ; the great fac- 
tories within the limits of the city must consume their own smoke ac- 
cording to law ; and now that Dr. Arnott has applied the same apparatus 
to the domestic hearth, we may reasonably hope to see every grate con- 


new apparatus is the fact that the saving in the consumption and prime 
cost of the fuel used is thereby considerable. The following is an account 
of the saving effected at Messrs Hanbury and Co.’s brewery. It will be 
seen that as furnace after furnace was fitted with the apparatus, its eco- 
nomical operation became more apparent :— 


£ s. d. 

Fo B®. SR Deer eA ity Pr 69 4 0 

a OR ars ee ie tae oe 631 4 0 

“6 SOs anc Ot ols ees oe crete 1606 0 0 

ss pe Pe ered a eae 1925 12 0 

Ce OREN Re 1906 0 0 
TERE yntgEr Rae. 2200 0 0 

8338 0 0 

Deduct from this cost of apparatus................. 3000 0 0 
Peemaiiion Sid SORGNIOE: ©...) occ tcee co cocc es kae 350 0 0 








Total saving during the whole time it has been in operation £4988 0 0 


Now every chimney is fitted, it will be seen the annual saving is upwards 
of £2000 per annum. This saving, we are told, is brought about not by 
the consumption of a less weight of fuel, but owing to the screenings or 
dust of coal only being required for the furnaces. But there can be no 
doubt that the actual consumption of the smoke or volatile coal must 
have something to do with the above very satisfactory state of things. 
We are given to understand that a similar apparatus has been erected in 
Price & Co.'s Patent Candle factory at Lambeth with the same sgatisfac- 
tory result; and we have not the slightest doubt that the time is very 
near at hand when the thousands of chaldrons of floating coal in the air 
which now descend upon our linen and our furniture, to the deterioration 
in the capital alone of millions a-year, will speedily be remembered asan 
“ institution of the dark ages.” 

A still more interesting question to us, however, is that of the “ moral 
smoke” in connexion with the people employed in this brewery, and of 
the measures taken by the firm to consume it. Some time since, the 
pages of this Magazine contained an interesting account of the schools 
and other arrangements established by the managers of the Belmont 
Patent Candle Factory for the mental and physical benefit of their work- 
people. We are glad to find that in this great brewery the partners have 
been also mindful of the moral and intellectual condition of their work- 
people. A Library containing nearly 2000 volumes bas been provided. 
These books are lent out to read, and however little of the look of the 
student the burly drayman might have about him, we can assure the 
reader that very extensive use has been made of this lending library. A 
short time since a reading-room was added, but this has not turned out so 
successful. The only time that tbe persons employed in the brewery 
could attend would of course be after the hours of labour, and it is found 
that, either from the men being too tired to return to the brewery, or 
from a disinclination to do so, the place is but little used, 

The proprietors have had more success with what appears to us the 
most important institution of the brewery—the Savings Bank. We are 
informed that the labouring men have already deposited 12,0007. in it; 
and this sum is exclusive of the subscriptions to the benefit club, and of 





the sum laid by in the same institution by the clerks, which reaches a 
much larger amount. 


workmen some years not in the immediate 
se thateenovnld act obtain & convenient site. 
children. not exclusively nor even ch used but by the 
children of the neigh in which it is Lmtd he tee is, 
ever, about to establish a school for the elder boys of the which 
to be ofa first-rate character. This mental training-ground is to be 

su to the interests of the firm as well as of the children themselves ; 
that is, the lads who shcw most talent and industry are to have the first 
offer of employment in the concern. By this means merit will find itsdue 
reward, and the brewery will be fed with that invaluable commodity— 
intelligent and assiduous labour. ‘ 


The School-a very large one—bullt for the use of the children of 6 
ago, 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER XIL—CAMPAIGNING AT HOME. 


The Soldier in Peace—the Lion and the Lamb—“ The Girls we leave 
behind us”—a plain Question—the Strong Man’s Struggle—Fa- 
therly Kindness—the “ Peace and Plenty” —a Lady-Killer’s Pro- 
jects— Waking Thoughts. 


In a neat, well-appointed barouche, with clever high-stepping brown 
horses, and everything complete, a party of three well-dressed persons 
are gliding easily out of town, sniffing My anticipation the breezes of 
the country and greeting every morsel of verdure with a rapture only 
known to those who have been for several weeks in London. Past the 
barracks at Knightsbridge, where the windows are occupied by a race of 
giants in moustacnes and shirt-sleeves, and the officers in {front of their 
quarters are educating a poodle ; past the gate at Kensington, with its 
smartest of light-dragoon sentries, and the gardens with their fine old 


trees disguised in soot; past dead-walls over with waving 
branches ; on through a continuous line of streets that will Bape" 
reach to Bath ; past public-houses innumerable, and grocery with- 


out end; past Hammersmith, with its multiplicity of academies, and 
Turnbam-green, and Chiswick, and suburban terraces with almost fabu- 
lous names, and detached houses with the scaffolding still up : past mar- 
ket gardens and rosaries, till Brentford is reached, where the disappointed 
traveller, pining for the country, almost deems himself t back 
again east of Temple Bar. But Brentford is soon left ind, and a 
glimpse of ‘‘ the silver Thames” rejoices eyes that have been aching for 
something farther a-field than the Serpentine, and prepares them for the 
unbounded views and free, fresh landscape afforded by Hounslow Heath. 
“ This is really the country,” says Blanche, inhaling the pure air with a 
sigh of positive delight, while the General exclaims, at the same instant, 
with his accustomed vigour, “ Zounds! the blockhead’s missed the tarn 
to the barracks, after ali.” 

The ladies are very smart; and even Mary Delaval (the third occu- 
pant of the carriage), albeit quieter and more dignified than ever, bas 
dressed in gaudier plumage than is her wont, as is the practice of her 
sex when about to attend what they are pleased to term “ a breakfast.” 
As for Blanche, she is too charming—such a little gossamer bonnet, stuck 
at the very back of that glossy little head, so that the beholder knows 
not whether to be most fascinated by the ethereal beauty of the fabric, 
or wonder-struc!: at the dexterity with which itis kept on. Then the 
dresses of the pair are like the hues of the morning, though of their tex- 
ture, as of their ‘‘ trimmings,’”’ it becomes us not to hazard an opinion. 
Talk of beauty unadorned, and all that! Take the handsomest figure 
that ever inspired a statuary—dress her, or rather undress her, to the 
costume of the ‘* Three Graces, or the Nine Muses, or any of those dow- 
dies immortalized by ancient art, and place her alongside of a moder- 
ately good-looking Frenchwoman, with dark eyes and small feet, who 
has been permitted to dress herself: why, the one is a mere cor 
mass of shapely humanity ; the other a sparkling emanation of light, 
and smiles, and “ tulle’ (or whatever they call it), and coquetry, and all 
that is most irresistible. Blanche and Mary, with the assistance of good 
taste and good milliners, were almost perfect types of their different 
styles of feminine beauty. The General, too, was wondrously attired. 
Retaining the predilections of his youth, he shone in a variety of under- 
waistcoats, each more gorgeous than its predecessor, surmounting the 
whole by a blue coat of unexampled brilliancy and peculiar constraction. 
Like most men who are not in the habit of “ getting themselves a every 
day, he was always somewhat irritable when thus clothed in “his best,” 
and was now peculiarly fidgetty as to the right turn by which his carriage 
should reach the barracks where “The Loyal Hussars,” under the tem- 
porary command of Major D’Orville, were about to give a breakfast of 





sume its own smoke. The best incentive to manufacturers to apply the | i 


unspeakable splendour and hospitality. 

“That way—-no—the other way, you blockhead !—straight on, and 
short to the right !’”’ vociferated the General to his bewildered coachman, 
as they drew up at the barrack-gate, and Blanche timidly su they 
should ask “ that officer,” alluding to a dashing, handsome individual 
guarding the entrance from behind an enormous pair of dark moustaches. 

“That’s only the sentry, Blanche,” remarked Mary Delaval, whose 
early military experience made her more at home here than her com- 

anion. 
a Dear,” reptied Banche, colouring a little at her mistake, “I thought 
he was a captain, at least—he’s very goodlooking.” 

But the barouche rolls on to the mess-room door, and although the 
ladies are somewhat disappointed to find their entertainers in plain 
clothes (a woman’s idea of a hussar being that he should live and die ex 
grande tenue) ; yet the said plain clothes are so well put on, the mous- 
taches and whiskers are +o carefully arranged, and the fair ones them- 
selves received with such empressement, as to make full amends for an 
deficiency of warlike costume. Besides, the surrounding atmosphere 
so thoroughly military. A rough-rider is bringing a young horse from 
the school ; a trumpet is sounding in the barrack-yard ; troopers loung- 
ing about in picturesque undress are sedulously saluting their officers ; 
all is suggestive of the show and glitter which makes a soldier’s life so 
fascinating to woman. 

Major D’Orville is ready to hand them out of the carriage. 
is stationed on the door-steps. Captain Clank and Cornet Capon are in 
attendance to receive their cloaks. Even Sir Ascot Uppercrast, who is 
here as a guest, lays aside his usual nonchalance, and pee | mee a 
Miss Kettering didn’t catch cold yesterday getting bome from ick.”’ 
Clank whispers to Capon that he thinks“ Uppy is oe strong running;” 
and Capon strokes his nascent moustaches, and oracularly replies, “ the 
divil doubt him.” . small 

No wonder ladies like a military entertainment. It certainly is the 
fashion among soldiers, as among their seafaring brethren, to profess far 
greater devotion and exhibit far more empressement in their manner to 
the fair sex than is customary in thisage with civilians. 

The latter, more particularly that maligned class, “the young men of 
the present day,” are not prone to put themselves much out of their way 
for avy one, and treat you, fair daughters of England, with a mixture of 
patronage and carelessness which is far from complimentary. How differ- 
ent you find it when you visit a barrack, or are shown over & man-of-war ! 
Respectful deference waits on your every expression, admiring eyes 
watch your charming movements, and stalwart arms are to 
assist your delicate steps. Handsome sunburnt countenances e to 
you how the biscuit is served out ; or moustaches of incalculable volume 
wait your answer as to “ what polka you choose their band to perform.” 
You make conquests all around you, and wherever you go your foot is on 
their necks ; but do not for this think that your image never can be 
effaced from these warlike hearts. A good many of them, even the best: 
looking ones, have got wives and children at home ; and the unin- 


cumbered though they be, save by their debts, are apt to entertain highly 
auti-matrimonial sentiments, and to frame their conduet onsundry aphor- 
isms of a very faithless tendency, purporting that “blue water is a cer- 


tain cure for beart-ache ;”’ that judicious hussare are entitled “ to love and 
to ride away ;”” with other maxims of a like inconstant nature. Nay, in 
both services there is a favourite air of inspiriting melody, the;burden and 
title of which, monstrous as it may appear, are these unfeeling words, 
“The girls we leave behind us!” 1t is always played on marching out of 
a town. 

But however ill our “captain bold” of the present day may behave to 
“ the girl he leaves behind him,” the iady in his front has small cause to 
complain of remissness or inattention. The mess-room at Hounslow is 
fitted-up with an especial view to the approbation of the fair sex. The 
band outside ravishes their ears with its enchanting harmony he officers 
and male guests dispose themselves in groups with those w society 
they most affect ; and Blanche finds herself the centre of attraction to 

sundry dashing warriors, not one of whom wou!d hesitate for an instant 

to abandon bis visions of military distinction, and link himself, his debts, 

and his moustaches, to the fortunes of the pretty heiress. 

Now, Sir Ascot Uppercrust bas resolved this day to do or die—* to be 

@ man or a mouse,” he calisit. Of this young gentleman we have as 

yet said bat little, inasmuch ashe is one of that medern school which, 

abounding in specimens through the higher ranks of society, is beat de- 





scribed by a series of negatives. He was not good-looki was 
not clever—he was not well-educated; but, on the other hand, he wasnot 
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t to be excited—and not to be taken in. Coolness 
of principal charac ; DO one ever saw 
“ Uppy” in « hurry, or a dilemma, or what is called “ taken aback ;” he 
would have gone into the ring and laid the odds to an archbishop with- 
out @ vestige of astonishment, and with a careleseness of demeanour 
bordering upon contempt; or he would have addressed the House of 
Commons, had he thought fit to honour that formidable assemblage by 
his presence, with ap equanimity and insouciance but little removed from 
impertinence. A quaint boy at Eton, a cool hand at Oxford, a deep card 
in the regiment, man or woman never yet had the best of “Uppy ;” but 
to-day he felt, for once, nervous and dispirited, and wished “ the thing 
was over” and settled one way or the other. He was an only son, and 
not used to be contradicted. His mother had confided to him her own 
opinion of his attractions, and striven hard to persuade her darling that 
he had but to see and conquer ; nevertheless, the young gentleman was 
not at all sanguine of success. Accustomed to view things with an im- 
, and by no means acharitable eye, he formed a dispassionate idea 
of his own attractions, and extended no msre indulgence to himself 
than to his friends. “Plain, but neat,” A ey that very nee 
ning, as he ht over his proceedings whilst dressing ; “not much o 
a talker, brat aden to think —good position—certain rank, she'll be a 
jadi though rather a Brummagem one—house in Lowndes-street—place 
in the west—family dismonds—and a fairish rent-roll (when the mort- 
grees are paid), that’s what she would get. Now, what should I get? 
ice girl—’Gad she is a nice girl, with her “sun-bright hair,” as some 
fellow says—good temper—good action—and three hundred thousand 
pounds. The exchange is rather in my favour ; but then all girls want 
to be married, and that squares it, persone. If she says “ yes,’’ sell out 
—give up hunting—drive her out in a phaeton, and buy a yacht. If 
she “no,” get second leave—go to Melton in November—-and hang 
on with the regiment, which ain’t a bad sort of life, after all. So it’s 
h both ways. Six to one, and half-a-dozen to the other. Very well ; 
we'll settle it.” 

With these sentiments it is needless to remark, that Sir Ascot was 
none of your sighing, despairing, fire-eating adorers, whose violence 
frightens a woman into a not-uaowilling consent ; but a cautious, quiet 
lover, on whom Fe ten s a civil refusal might be the greatest favour she 
could confer. Nevertheless, he liked Blanche, too, in his own way. 

Well, the band played, and the luncheon was discussed, and the room 
was cleared for an impromptu dance (meditated for a fortnight) ; and 
some waltzed, and most flirted, and some walked about and peeped into 
the troop-stables, and inspected the riding-school, and Blanche found 
herself, rather to her surprise, walking ¢éte-a-téte with Sir Ascot from 
the latter dusty emporium, lingering a little behind the rest of the 

y, and separated altogether from the General and M Delaval. 
ir Ascost having skilfully detached Lacquers, by informing him that he 
had made a fatal impression on Miss Spanker, who was searching every- 
where for the credulous hussar ; and having thus possessed himself of 
Blanche’s ear, now stopped dead-short, looked the astonished girl full 
in the face, and without moving a muscle of his own countenance, care- 
lessly remarked, “Miss Kettering, would you like to marry me ?” 
Blanche thought he was joking, and although it struck her as an ill- 
timed sem of pleasantry, she strove to keep up the jest, and replied, 
with a laugh and alow curtsy, “Sir Ascot Uppercrust, you do me too 
much honour.” 

“No, but will you, Miss Kettering?” said Sir Ascot, getting quite 
warm (for him). ‘“ Plain fellow—do what I can--make you happy-- 
and all that.” 

Poor Blanche blushed crimson up to her eyes. Good heavens! then 
the man was in earnest after all! What had she done, she, the pet of 
“cousin Charlie,” and the protegée of Frank Hardingstone, that such a 
creature as this should presume to ask her such a question? She hesita- 
ted—felt very angry—half inclined to laugh and haif inclined to cry ; 
and Sir Ascot went on, “ Silence gives consent, Miss Kettering—’pon my 
soul, I’m immensel flattered—can’t express what I feel—no poet, and 
that sort of thing—but I really am--eh !—very—eh!”’ It was getting too 
absurd ; if she did not takesome decisive step, here was a dandy quite 
peso to affiance her against her will, and what to say or how to say 

t, poor little Blanche, who was totally unused to this sort of thing, and 
tormented moreover with an invincible desire to laugh, knew no more 
than the man in the moon. 

“ You misunderstand, Sir Ascot,’’ at last she stammered out ; “I didn’t 
mean—that is—I meant, or rather, I intended—-to--to—to decline—or, 


to be intimidated—no 
mind and body were his 





I should say—in short, J couldn’t for the world !’’ With which unequi- 
vocal declaration Blanche blushed once more ‘up to her eyes, and to ber 
inexpressible relief, put her arm within Major D’Orville’s, that officer 
ones up ppm d at that moment; and seeing th? girl’s obvious 

on and annoyance, extricating her, as he seemed always to do, 
from her unpleasant dilemma and her matter-of-fact swain. 

And this was Blanche’s first proposal. Nothing so alarming in it, young 
ladies, after all. We fear you may be disappointed at the blunt manner 
in which so momentous a question can be put. Here was no language of 
flowers—no giving of roses and receiving of carnations—no hoarding of 
locks of hair, or secreting of bracelets, or kidnapping of gloves—none of the 
petty larceny of courtship—none of the dubious, half-expressed, senti- 
mental flammery which may signify all that mortal heart can bestow, or 
may be the mere coquetry of conventional gallantry. When Ae comes 
to the point, let us hope his meaning may be equally plain, whether it is 

ina wish that he might “ be a/ways helping you over stiles,” or a 
request that you will ‘ give him a right to walk with you by moonlight 
without being scolded by mamma,” or an inquiry as to whether you 
“ ean live in the country, and on/y come to London for three months du- 
ring the season,” or any other roundabout method of asking a straight- 
forward question. Let us hope, moreover, that the applicant may be the 
right one, and that you may experience, to the extent of actual impossi- 
bility, the proverbial difficulty of saying—No. 

Now, it fell out that Major D’Orville arrived in the nick of time to save 
Blanche from farther embarrassment, in consequence of his inability, in 
common with the rest of his fellow-creatures, “to know his own mind.” 
The Major had got up the /éte entirely, as he imagined, with the idea 
ams his views against the heiress, and hardly allowed to him- 

that, in his innermost soul, there lurked a hope that Mrs. Delaval 
might accompany her former charge, and he might see her just once 
more. Had D’Orville been thoroughly bad, he would have been a@ suc- 
cessful man ; as it was, there gleamed ever and annon upon his worldly 
heart a ray of that higher nature, that nobler instinct which spoils the 
villain, while it makes the hero. Mary had pierced the coat-of-mail in 
which the roué was encased ; probably her very indifference was her most 
fatal weapon. D’Orville really loved her—yes, though he despised him- 
self for the weakness (since weakness it is deemed in creeds such as his), 
though he would grind his teeth and stamp his foot in solitude, 
while he mattered, “ Fool! fool! to bow down before a woman!” yet the 
spell was on him, and the chain waseating into his heart. In the watches 
of the night her image sank into his brain, and tortured him withits calm 
indifferent smile. In his dreams she bent over him, and her drooping 
hair swept across his forehead, till the strong man woke and yearned like 
@ child for a fellow-mortal’s love. But not for bim the child-like trust 
that can repose on human affection. Gaston had eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, the knowledge of good and evil ; much did the evil predomi- 
nate over the good, and still the galling thought goaded him almost to 
‘ Suppose I should gain this woman’s affections—suppose I 

should sacrifice my ‘he: hope to that sweet face, and find her, after all, 
like the rest of them! Suppose J, too, should weary, as I have wearied 
before of faces well-nigh as fair—hearts even far more kind—is there no 
= branch on earth? Am I to wander for ever seeking rest and find- 
ng pone? Am I to be cursed, like a lost spirit, with longings for that 
happiness which my very nature will not permit me to enjoy? oh that I 
were pw Ayre or wholly bad! That I could loathe the false excite- 
ment and the dazzling charms of vice, or steep my better feelings in the 
waters of perdition! I wil conquer my weakness— What 

should I care for this stone-cold governess? I will be free, and this Mrs, 
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the very difficulty of addressing his former love enchanced the charm of 
her presence and the fascination against which he struggled. It is amus- 
ing to see a thorough man of the world, one accustomed to conquer and 
enslave where he is himself indifferent, awkward as the veriest schoolboy, 
timid and hesitating asa girl, where he is rea//y touched—though woman-- 


Born to be controlled, 
Stoop tothe forward and the bold. 


She thereby gauges with a false measure the devotion for which she pines. 
Would she know her real power, would she learn where she is truly loved, 
let her take note of the averted eye, the haunting step, ever hovering 
near, seldom daring to approach, the commonplace remark that shrinks 
from the one cherished topic, and above all the quivering voice, which 
steady and commanding to the world beside, fails only when it speaks to 
her. Mary Delaval might have noted this had her heart not been in Kaf- 
firland. or had the General allowed her leisure to attend to anything but 
himself. “Look ye, my dear Mrs. Delaval, our stables in India were 
ventilated quite differently. Climate? how d’ye mean? climate makes 
no difference—why, I’ve had the Kedjerees picketed in thousands round 
my tent. “ What? D’Orville, you’ve been on the Sutlej--’Gad, sir, your 
fellows would have been astonished if I’d dropped among you there.” 

“ And justly so,” quietly remarked the Major ; “if I remember right, 
you were in cantonments, more than three thousand miles off.’’ 

** Well, at any rate, I taught those black fellows how to look after their 
nags,” replied the General. “I left them the best mounted corps in the 
Presidency, and six weeks after =e back was turned they wern’t worth a 
row of pins: Zounds, don’t tell me! jobbing—jobbing--nothing but 
jobbing! What? No sore backs whilst I commanded them--at least 
among the horses,’ added our disciplinarian reflectively ; “ cant say as 
much with regard to the men. But there’s nothing like a big stick for a 
nigger—so let’s go and see the riding-school.”’ J 

“I have still got the grey charger, Mrs. Delaval,’’ interposed the Major, 
wishing old Bounce and his Kedjerees in a hotter climate than India ; 
‘poor fellow, he’s quite white now, but as great a favourite still as he 
was in “ the merry days,” and the Major’s voice shook a little. ‘“ Would 
you like to see him?” 

Mary understood the allusion, but her calm affirmative was as indiffer- 
ent as ever, and the trio were proceeding to the Major’s stables, that 
officer going on before to find his groom, when he met Blanche, as we 
have already said, and divining intuitively what had taken place by her 
flushed countenance and emba manner, offered his arm to conduct 
her back to her party, thereby earning her eternal gratitude, no less than 
that of Sir Ascot, who, as he afterwards eonfided to an intimate friend, 
“ was completely in the hole, and didn’t the least know what the devil to do 
next.” 

And now D’Orville practically demonstrated the advantage in the 
game of flirtation d by an untouched heart. With the governess 
he had been diffident, hesitating, almost awkward ; with the pupil he was 
eloquent and winning as usual. His good taste told him it would be ab- 
surd to ignore Blanche’s obvious trepidation, and his knowledge of the 
sex taught him that the “ soothing system,” with a mixture of lover-like 
respect and paternal kindness, might produce important results. So he 
begged Blanche to lean on his arm and compose her nerves, and talked 
kindly to her in his soft, deep voiee. ‘I can see you have been annoyed, 
Miss Kettering—you know the interests I take in you, and I trust you 
will not consider me presumptuous in wishing to extricate you from far- 
ther embarrassment. I am an old fellow now,” and the Major smiled his 
own winning smile, “ and therefore a fit chaperon for young lades. I 
have nobody to care for (D’Orville,:D’Orville! you would shoot a man 
who called you a liar) and I have watched you as if you were « sister or 
a child of my own. Pray do not tell me more than if I can be of any 
service to you, and ifI can, my dear Miss Kettering, command me to the 
utmost extent of my powers!” What could Blanche do but thank him 
warmly, and who shall blame the girl for feeling gratified by the interest 
of such a man, or for entertaining a vague sort of satisfaction that after 
all she was neither his sister nor his daughter. Had he been ten years 
older, she would have thrown her arms round his neck, and kissed him in 
child-like confidence, as it was she pressed closer to his side and felt her 
heart warm to the kind considerate protector. The Major saw his advan- 
tage and proceeded : “Iam alone in the world, you know, and seldom 
have an opportunity of doing any one a kindness. We soldiers lead a sadly 
unsatisfactory, desultory sort of life. Till you ‘‘came out” this year, I 
had no one to care for, no one to interest myself about ; but since I have 
seen you every day, and watched you enjoying yourself, and admired and 
sought after, I have felt like a different man. I have a great deal to 
thank you for, Mies Kettering ; I was rapidly growing into a selfish, 
heartless old gentleman, but you have renewed my youthful feelings, and 
freshened up my better nature, till I sometimes think I am almost happy. 
How can I repay you but by watching over your career, and, should you 
ever require it, placing my whole existence at your disposal. It would break 
my heart to see you thrown away—no ; believe me, Miss’ Kettering, you 
have no truer friend than myself, none that admires you more er loves 
you better than your old chaperon ;” and as the Major spoke he looked 
so kindly and sincerely into the girl’s face, that albeit his language might 
bear the interpretation of actual love, and was, as Hairblower would have 
said, “ uncommon near the wind,” it seemed the most natural thing in 
the world, under the circumstances, that Blanche leaned on his arm and 
talked and laughed, and told him to get the carriage, and otherwise 
ordered him about with a strangely mixed feeling of child-like confidence 
and gratified vanity. The party broke up at an early hour, many of them 
having dinner-engagements in London, and as D’Orville handed Blanche 
into her carriage, he felt that he had to-day made a prodigious stride to- 
wards the great object in view. He had gained the girl’s confidence, no 
a movement towards gaining her heart and fortune. He press- 

her hand as she wished him good-bye ; and while he did so, shuddered 
at the consciousness of his meanness. Too well he knewhe loved another 
—-a word, a look from Mary Delaval, would have saved him even now; 
bat her farewell was cold and short as common courtesy would admit of, 
and he ground his teeth as he thought those feet would spurn him, at 
which he would give his very life to fall. The worst passions of his na- 
ture were aroused. He swore, some day, to humble that proud heart in 
the dust, but the first step at all events must be to win the heiress. This 
morning he could have given up ali for Mary, but now he was himself 
again, and the Major walked moodily back to barracks, a wiser (as the 
world would opine), but certaialy not a better, man. 

Care however, although, as Horace tells us, “she sits behind the 
horseman,” is a guest whose visits are but little encouraged by the light 
dragoon. Ouy gallant hussars were not inclined to mope down at 
Hounslow after their guests had returned to town, and the last carriage 
had scarcely driven off with its fair freight, ere phaeton, buggy, riding- 
horse and curricle were put in requisition, to take their military owners 
back to the metropolis, that victim of discipline, the orderly officer, being 
alone left to console himself, in his solitude, as he best might, with his 
own reflections and the society of a water-spaniel. To-morrow morning 
they must be again on the road, to reach head-quarters in time for pa- 
rade, but to-morrow morning is a long way off, from gentlemen who live 
every hour of their lives, 0 away they go, each on his own devices, but 
one and all resolve to make the most of the present, and glitter, whilst 


they may, in the sunshine of their too-brief noon. 
* . * * 


St. George’s clock tools one, and Blanche has been asleep for hours in 
her quite room at the back of the house, in Grosvenor-square. Pure 
thoughts and pleasant dreams have hovered round the young girl’s 
pillow, and the last image present to her closing eyes has been the kind 
handsome face of Major D’Orville—the hero who, commanding to all be- 
sides, is so gentle, so considerate, so tender with her alene. “ Perhaps,” 
thought she, as the midnight-rain beat against her window-panes, “ he is 
even now going his bleak roundsat Hounslow (Blanche had a vague idea 
that the hussars spent the night in patrolling the heath). wrapped in 
his cloak, on that dear white horse, very likely thinking of me. How 
such a man is thrown away, with bis kindly feelings, and his noble mind 
and his courageous heart. ‘“ Nobody to care for,” he said, “ alone in the 
world,” and little Blanche sighed a sigh of that pity which is akin to a 
softer feeling, and experienced for an instant that startling throb with 
which love knocks at the door, like some unwelcome visitor, ere habit 
ar | emboldened him to walk up-stairs, unbidden, and make himself 
at home. 

Let us see how right the maiden was, in her conjectures, and followthe 
Major through his bleak rounds and his night of military hardships. 

As we perambalate London at our loitering leisure, and stare about usin 
the desultory wandering manner of those who have nothing to do, now 
admiring an edifice. now peeping into a print-shop, we are often brought 
up “ all standing,” in one of the great thoroughfares, by the magnificent 


proportions—the architectural splendour of a building which our peace- 
ful calling debars us from entering. Nevertheless we may gaze and ga 
at the stately outside, we may admire the lofty windows, with their florid 


ornaments, and marvel for what pu are intended the upper case- 
ments, which seem to us like the bull’s-eyes let into the deck of a three- 








many abrupt 
Majcr D’Orville hovered round them the while, and perhaps 


decker, magnified to a gigantic uselessness ; we may stare till the nape of 
our neck warns us to desist, at the classic ornaments raised in bigh relief 


around the roof, where strange mythological devices, unknown to Lem- 


priére, mystify alike the antiquarian and the naturalist—centaurs, ter- 
minating in salmon-trout, eareer around the cornices, more grotesque 
than the mermaid, more inexplicable than the sphinx. In vain we cud- 
gel our brains to ask of what faith, what principle, these monsters may 
be symbols. Can they represent the insignia of that corps so 
eater omitted in the 4rmy List—known to a grateful country as the 
horse-marines? Are they a glorious emanation of modern art? or are 
they, as the Irish gentleman suggested of our martello towers, only in- 
tended to puzzle posterity? Splendid, however, as may be the outward 
magnificence of this military palace, it is aothing compared with the 
luxury that reigns within, and the heroes of both services enjoy a de- 
lightful contrast to the hardships of war, in the spacious saloons and ex- 
— repasts provided for its members, by “The Peace and Plenty 
dub.” 

“ Waiter--two large cigars and another sherry-cobbler,” lisps a voice 
which, although somew at thicker than usual, we have no difficulty in 
recognising as the property of Captain Lacquers. That officer has dined 
“ severely,” as he calls it, and is slightly inebriated. He is reclining on 
three chairs, in a large lofty apartment, devoid of furniture and sur- 
rounded by ottomans. From its airy situation, general appearance, and 
pervading odour, we have no difficulty in identifying it as the smoking- 
room of the establishment. At our friends’ elbow stands a small table 
with empty glasses, and opposite him, with his heels above the level of 
his head, and a cigar of “‘ sesquipedalian” length in his mouth, sits Sir 
Ascot Uppercrust, Gaston D’Orville, is by his side, veiling bis handsome 
face in clouds of smoke, and they are all three talking about the heiress. 
Yes: these are the Major’s rounds, these are the hardships innocent 
Blanche sighed to think of. It is lucky that ladies can neither hear nor 
see us in our masculine retreats. 

** So she refused you, Uppy: refused you point blank, did she? ‘Gad 
I like her for it,” said Lacquers, the romance of whose disposition was 
much enhanced by his potations. 

“ Deuced impertinent, I call it,” replied the repulsed; “ won’t have 
sucha chance again. After all, she’s not half a nice girl.” 

* Don’t say that,” vociferated Lacquers, “don’t say that. She’s per- 
fect, my dear boy ; she’s enchanting—she’s got mind and that--what’s a 
woman without intellect ’—without the what-d’ye-call-it spark !—a—a— 
you recollect the quotation,” 

“ A pudding without plums,” said Sir Ascot, who was a bit of a wag 
in a quiet way ; and “ A fiddle without strings” suggested the Major, at 
the same moment. 

“ Exactly,” replied Lacquers, quite satisfied ; “ well, my 
I’m a man that adores all that sort of thing. ’Gad,I can’t do without 
talent, and music, and so on. Dol ever miss an opera? Didn’t I half 
ruin myself for Pastorelli, because she could dance? Now, I’ll tell you 
what—” and the speaker, lighting a fresh cigar, forgot what he was going 
to say. 

vs Then you’re rather smitten with Miss Kettering, too,”’ observed D’Or- 
ville, who, as usual, was determined not to throw a chance away. “I 
thought a man of your many successes was blazé with that sort of thing pl 
and the Major smiled at Sir Ascot, whilst Lacquers went off again at 
score. 

“To be sure, I’ve gone very deep into the thing, old fellow, as you 
know ; and I think I understand women. You may depend upon it they 
like a fellow with brains. But I ought to settle ; I ‘flushed’ a grey hair 
yesterday in my whiskers, and this is just the girl to suit. It’s not 
her money I care for ; I’ve got plenty—-at least I can get plenty at seven 
percent. No, it’s her intellect, and her refusing Uppy, that I like. What 
did you say, my boy? how did you begin ?” he added, thinking he might 
as well geta hint, “Did you tip her any poetry ?--Tommy Moore, and 
that other fellow, little What’s-his name?” Lacquers was beginning to 
speak very thick, and did not wait for an answer. “I'll show you how 
to settle these matters to-morrow after parade. First, 1’ll go to—— 
Who’s the fellow just come in? ’Gad, it’s Clank-—-good fellow, Clank. 
I say, Clank, will you come to my wedding? Recollect I asked you to- 
night ; be very particular about the date. Let me see ; to-morrow’s the 
second Sunday after Ascot: I’ll lay any man three to two the match 
comes off before Goodwood.” 

D’Orville smiles calmly. He hears the woman whom he intends to 
make his wife talked of thus lightly, yet no feeling of bitterness rises in 
his mind against a drunken dandy. ould he not resent such mention 
of another name? But his finances will not admit of such a chance as 
the present wager being neglected ; so he draws out his betting-book, and 
turning over its well-filled leaves for a clear place, quietly observes, “I’ll 
take it—three to two—what in?” 

“ Pounds, ponies, or hundreds,”’ vociferates Lacquers, now decidedly 
uproarious ; ‘ thousands, if youlike. Fortune favours the brave. Vogue 
la thingumbob! Waiter! brandy and water! Clank, you’re a trump: 
shake hands, Clank. We won’t go home till morning. Yonder he goes: 
tally-ho!” And while the Major, whois a man of conscience, satisfies 
himself with booking his friend’s bet in hundreds, Lacquers vainly en- 
deavours to make a corresponding memorandum ; and finding his fingers 
refuse their office, gives himself up to his fate, and with an abortive at- 
—_ to embrace the astonished Clank, subsides into a sitting posture on 
the floor. 

The rest adjourn to whist in the drawing-room ; and Gaston D’Orville 
concludes his rounds by losing three hundred to Sir Ascot ; “ Uppy” con- 
gratulating himself on not having made such a bad day’s work after all. 

As the Major walks home to his lodgings in the first pure flush of the- 
summer’s morning, how he loathes that man whose fresh, unsullied boy- 
hood he remembers so well. What is he now? Nothing to rest on; 
a to hope for—loving one—deceiving another. If he gain his ob- 
ject, what is it buta bitter perjury ? Gambler—traitor—profligate—turn 
which way he will, there is nothing but ruin, misery, and sin. 


dear fellow, 





HENRY THE NINTH OF ENGLAND! 


A correspondent, writing about a King who does not appear in the 
history of England, announces that he possesses a medal, bearing the re- 
presentation in bold relief of a head, apparently that of an ecclesiastic, 
the circumscription being--“ HEN. IX. MAG. BRIT. FR. ET. HIB. REX. DEF. 
carp.”’ On the reverse is a large cross supported by the Virgin: a lion 
sorrowfully crouches at her feet, with eyes directed as it seems to the 
crown of Britain, lying on the ground. 

Behind, to the right, is a bridge, backed by hills and a cathedral, prob- 
ably St. Peter’s at Rome. On this side the inscription is, “ Non. DESIDERIS. 
HOMINUM. SED. VOLVNTATE. DEI. AN. MDCCLXXXVIII,”” 

The manner in which this medal came into the possession of an English- 
man was somewhat singular. At the time when an English army was 
serving in the Calabrias, and assisting Ferdinand the Fourth of Spain 
against Bonaparte, a British officer happened to get separated from his 
regiment, and, while wandering near Canne in Basilicata, in dread of im- 
mediate capture (since he was in the rear of Massena’s lines), he sought 
protection at a handsome villa by the roadside. He was hospitably re- 
ceived by a venerable man, who proved to be a Cardinal. The curiosity 
of the refugee being excited by the interest which the Italian ap sow 4 
appeared to take in the welfare of the British, he ventured to demand 
whom he might have the pleasure of addressing ; the reply was simply, 
“ Your King !” 

When the officer had recovered from his surprise, the Cardinal presented 
him with the medal ; and, from him, it came to the writer. It was one of 
those struck upon the death of Prince Charles, to commemorate the imagi- 
nary succession to the crown of England of Henry Stuart, the Cardinal 
Duke of York, in whom the direct line of the Stuart race terminated ; and 
who now sheltered the fugitive soldier. : 

It is well known that this prelate was, until the day of his death, the 
secret idol of many in whom the last hopes for the restoration of the 
kingdom of Great Britain to the family of the Stuarts were centred. He 
was the second son ef the Pretender, and was born at Rome on the 
twenty-sixth of March, seventeen hundred and twenty-five. When twenty 
years of age, in the much celebrated “ forty-five,” he went to France for 
the purpose of heading fifteen thousand French ee: which assembled 
at Dunkirk to invade England, and to re-establish the Stuarts on the 
throne. But after the battle of Culloden, the contemplated invasion of 
England was abandoned. Henry retraced his steps to Rome, and took 
orders, and seemed to have laid aside all worldly views. His advance- 
ment in the Charch was rapid ; for, in seventeen hundred and forty-seven, 
he was made cardinal by Pope Benedict the Fourteenth. 

He lived in trasquillity at Rome for nearly fifty years ; but, in seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-eight, when French bayonets drove Pope 
Pius the Sixth from the pontifical chair, Henry Stuart fled from his 
splendid residences at Rome and Frascati. His age were now days of 
want; his only means of subsistence being the produce of a few articles 
of silver plate, which he had snatched from the ruin of his property. In- 
firm in health, a houseless, almost penniless wanderer (Napoleon having 
robbed him of his estates), he endeavoured, at the age of seventy-three, to 

seek refuge in foreign obscurity. 

George Third was informed of the Cardinal Duke’s poverty and 

pitiable situation by the kindly interference of Sir John Cox Hippisley- 
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4t is said that the King was much moved by the distressing recital ; and, 
jn eighteen hundred, Lord Minto was ordered to make a remittance of 
two thousand pounds, with an intimation that the Cardinal might draw 
for two thousand more in the following July. It was also made known 
to the Cardinal that an annuity of four thousand pounds was at his ser- 
vice, so long as his circumstances required it. He was spared seven years 
to enjoy this munificent pension, and died at Rome in eighteen hundred 
and seven, in the eighty-third year of bis age. He was buried between 
his father and brother at Frascati. His tomb, seniptured by Canova, 
bears as inscription, the name of Henry the Ninth. : 

The Cardinal Duke, down to the very day of his death, although in 
the receipt of a munificent pension from England, was in communication 
with several noblemen, who still indulged the hope of placing him upon 
the throne of Great Britain. Among the Cardinal’s papers were dis- 
covered letters from active partisans both in Ireland and Scotland ; but 
the English government wisely took no notice of these awkward revela- 
tions. Had they done so, many men of high rank and great influence 
would have been brought to a severe account. 





THE PAST AND PRESENT OF NAPOLEON IU. 


We commend to notice the following well-written article, extracted 
from the London Economist of the 23d of September last :— 


Few men in any age or in any rank have had more ups and downs in 
life than the present Emperor of the French. For few men have the os- 
<illations of the pendulum had so wide a sweep. If the Sovereigns had 
as much influence as is generally imagined over the destinies of the 
nations whom they rule, the French ought to be the best governed people 
in Europe, for the five last monarchs who have sat upon the Gallic 
throne had a training in viciesitude and experience such as rarely falls to 
the lot of crowned heads. Napoleon had known the sad struggles of 
poverty and the hard toils of a profession before the career of fortune 
was opened to him; and he long studied, as a poor lieutenant, the cha- 
racter and wants of France, before he led her armies or climbed up her 
throne. Louis XVIII. and Charles X. eat the bitter bread of exile for 
five-and-twenty years, and might have learned wisdom if they had been 
of a stamp to profit by the lessons which circumstances so profusely 
showered around them. Louis Philippe, also a wanderer for nearly 2 
quarter of a century, did profit much by his varied and adventurous life ; 
his sagacity was extraordinary, and he seldom was deceived himself or 
was deceived by others ; but even be did not quite understand the man- 
agement of the anomalous and fitful race whom he was called upon to 
govern ; his morality was not equal to his shrewd sense, and coolness 
and resolution failed him at the critical moment. He fell at last, less 
from want of capacity or cleverness, than because his self-seeking pro- 
pensities had raised against him a storm of unpopularity which his cour- 
age was not competent to bear. mee 

Taken altogether, perhaps, the viscissitudes of the present Emperor 
are stranger than those of any of his predecessors. That, in an age of 
revolution and of war, a soldier of consummate genius should win his way 
to a throne, is not an unprecedented good fortune. That, after the vio- 
lence of the revolutionary spirit had been followed by its inevitable re- 
action, the legitimate heirs should recover the Crown which belonged to 
them by hereditary right, is not in any way astonishing. That a nation, 
sick of the incurable folly of its royal race, should try the experiment of 
substituting a collateral and less diseased branch, was nothing more than 
historical parallels led us to anticipate. But thata young man, offspring 
of a younger scion of a discarded family, belonging to no profession, 
whose early life was spent in idleness, penury and excess, the obscurity 
of whose history was only broken by two frantic escapades which looked 
like the very wildness of insanity, who was supposed to possess no genius 
and was known to be singularly destitute of all external aids to euccess, 
brooding, taciturn, damaged, and dissipated,—that such a one should 
have stepped, in six short years, from poverty, debt, disrepute, and hope- 
less embarrassment in a London lodging to the position which he now 
occupies as Supreme Chief of the greatest military nation in the world, 
and treating and mixing with the other Sovereigns of Europe on terms of 
admitted equality,—implies a combination of luck and skill, a concur- 
rence of unusually favouring circumstances with unusual sagacity, 

romptitude, and nerve to turn them to account as they arose, to which 
Ristor y affords few if any parallels. 

For, be it remembered, in 1848 everything was against him. He was 
known disreputably where be was known at all. Those who were acquaint- 
ed with him in private life, knew bim only as a silent, dull, unattractive 
man, seldom speaking, and possessed with the one idea of his own great- 
ness, owing what he could not pay, and addicted to bad courses and bad 
company. Only a very few augured anything of his future. To the 
world at large he was known only as the hero of Strasbourg and Boulogne 
—as having signalised himself by two of the maddest schemes of revolu- 
tion ever attempted by a political desperado. These, which we now per- 
ceive to have been only attempts to pluck the fruit before it was ripe— 

remature only, not insane—then seemed nothing but the frenzy of a 
Peated and infirm brain. That of Strasbourg was so ludicrous a failure 
that the Government thought its ridicule might be its fittest punishment, 
and dismissed its author with a somewhat contemptuous clemency, on an 
understanding that he should be exiled to America, and there remain. 
The Boulogne descent was scarcely better. Its only fitting parallel might 
be found in Smith O’Brien’s revolution in the cabbage garden. This led 
to some years of close imprisonment. When it was thought that the 
punishment had been severe enough, the prisoner was permitted to escape ; 
and probably no one but himself believed that he would ever re-appear 
upon the stage. But the conviction of the high destiny for which he was 
reserved never left him. He perpetually brooded over what his course 
would be when he was on the throne. He often startled his interlocutors 
by the introductory phrase—“ When I am Emperor of France.” 

Meanwhile exile and ,imprisonment had been of signal service to him. 
While in Ham, he had studied and meditated profoundly on the French 
character and history, till probably he understood it, both in its weak- 
nesses and its wants, better than any one of his countrymen. He observed 
closely and analysed keenly the errors of existing rulers—saw where to 
follow and what to shun. It is probable that during those years of soli- 
tude and récueillement he had speculated on every conceivable contin- 
gency, and decided what course to pursue under any circumstances that 
might arise, and had schooled himself to the most difficult of tasks for an 
ambitious man—that of waiting. He learned that cold, vigilant, untir- 
ing patience, which is the surest road to final success. While in England 
he studied our institutions and national indiosyncrasies with a thoughtful 
perseverance, which belongs rather to his Dutch than to his French 
origin, till we believe he understands us better than any man in France. 
He learned where we draw the resources of our inexhaustible prosperity ; 
how we fight the battles of party warfare ; what is the real action of our 
Press and our of Parliament ; wherein lie the intrinsic differences between 
the two nations, and what of English experience was or was not suitable 
for France to imitate. He learned to estimate alike our strength and our 
security. 

The Re ead of 1848 came, and astonished all Europe by its sudden- 
ness, its completeness, and its bloodless character. Louis Napoleon im- 
mediately wrote to he Provisional Government to place himself at their 
disposal—to offer his services to France. The hour was not yet come ; 
the pear was not quite ripe. He was politely informed that the best ser- 
vice he could render to his country at that conjuncture was to remain ab- 
sent fromit. He took the hint, and “ bided his time.’ He became a can- 
didate, and was soon elected to a seat in the New Assembly. When in- 
formed of it by an English acquaintance, he simply remarked—* Aye !— 
that is the first step of the ladder.” His oratorial attempts in the Cham- 
ber were not successful, and he soon discontinued them. When the worst 
work and the most sanguinary struggle of the new order of things was 
over, when the battle of June had broken the strength of the Red Re- 
public, and a President for four years had to be chosen, the love of order 
and the fear of new experiments had begun to prevail, and the name of 
a Buonaparte carried the day against the services of Cavaignac and the 
talent of Lamartine. Louis Napoleon was elected by a vast majority 
—a majority which spoke both of the vast influence which his uncle’s 
memory still exercised over half the nation, and of the wish of the other 
half to re-enter on an old faith rather than to venture on a fresh one.— 
This was “ the second step of the ladder ;’—and the announcement of 
the numbers showed the ambitious aspirant that his destiny was hence- 
forth in his own bands. — 

Now began a series of intrigues and efforts which may admit of palli- 
ation, but scarcely of defence or eulogy. There can, we think, be no 
doubt that, as soon as he became President, he resolved to become Em- 
peror. That is—as soon as he had sworn to maintain a constitution and 


administer certain laws, be set himself to destroy that constitution and to 
violate those laws. It is true, unquestionably, that his object was 80 ob- 
vious as to warrant the endeavour of the Assembly to limit his power 
and tie his hands in every possible way. It is true, unquestionably, that 
the “ necessity” by which the coup d’état was excused, was in a great 
measure a necessity of his own creation. It is barely possible that a per- 
fectly disinterest 


Assembly, acting together honestly, conscientiously, 











and judiciously, might have worked even that constitution. But, on the 
other hand, it must be admitted that only adegree of wisdom and virture 
in both parties, which it is simply absurd to expect from human nature, 
could have averted constant collision and an ultimate break up. The 
adversaries of the President, in their anxiety to keep him in fetters, in- 
cessantly put themselves in the wrong. They thwarted and hampered 
him in a degree that noruler could submit to without humiliation, and 
where as much bent upon reducing him to a cypher as he was upon mak- 
ing himself absolute. It soon became obvious that his position with 
such an Assembly and such a constitution was utterly insupportable. It 
was equally obvious that the interests of the country required a change. 
The leaders of the Legislature were as determined upon sending the 
Chief of the Executive to Vincennes, as he was upon anticipating them 
in showing his adversaries that polite attention. One of the two com- 
petitors for the powers of the State must become supreme :—he thought 
it desirable that Louis Napoleon should come out conqueror from the 
conflict—and France thought so too. It cannot be denied that the coup 
was a violation of oaths and a breach of the peace, but it had become 
a political necessity. A civil war was imminent, and if the Assembly 
had conquered, must have broken out; for the majority of the people, 
whether rightly or wrongly, were satisfied with the President and disgust- 
ed with the Assembly. The very week of the coup this journal explained 
at some length the impossibility of matters going on as they were. The 
thing had tobe done,—and there can, we think, be no question now, that 
the promptitude, skill, decision, and completeness with which the blow 
was struck, by making opposition hopeless, saved the country from the 
horrors of a terrible and long-protracted strife. 

It will be remembered that we alone, of all the liberal journals of this 
country, took this view of the subject, and ventured at once to excuse 
the daring usurpation and to augur hopefully of a redeeming future. We 
observed then that the use made of the power thus seized might be such 
as to consecrate the seizure ;—that history would forgive the deed if 
France sanctioned it by her vote, and if Louis Napoleon justified it by 
throwing over it the halo of a reign signalised by justice, p rity, and 
internal peace, if inaugurated by violence and oppression. How far has 
this been done? 

That France shares in the guilt, if guilt there were ; that she sanctioned 
the usurpation by an ex-post-facto declaration that Louis Napoleon had 
anticipated her wishes ; that she passed as speedily and promptly as it 
ceuld be done the most complete and cordial bill of indemnity that was 
ever drawn up,--there is now no dispute. Some were delighted that the 
powers of government should once more be wielded by a resolnte and 
despotic man ; some rejoiced that they might at length lay aside their 
fears of the Socialists ; some were anxious only for a respite from the weari- 
some reiteration of perpetual intrigues and alarms ; others had no belief 
in the suitability of either a republican or constitutional régime for 
France, and were glad to return to a dictator who would save them the 
trouble of governing themselves; others, again, were sick of the hommes 
politiques of the last twenty years, and —— much from an entirely new 
order of men ; officers looked for promotion, priests for encouragement 
and power; but from one motive or another, it cannot be doubted that 
at least a numerical three-fourths of France approved of what had been 
done, and readily pardoned, if they did not applaud, the mode of doing it. 
Nor has the sanction then given been since withdrawn :--on the contra- 
ry, the President was soon made into an Emperor ; plots have ceased ; 
no one looks for, and few desire, an immediate change of dynasty ; even 
rival parties have acquiesced for the present, and admit that they must 
wait for a change of public feeling before they can entertain any prospect 
of success. 

How far has Napoleon ITI. fulfilled the hopeful auguries of those who 
anticipated that his reign might be a blessing for his country—might be 
the special blessing which she most required? Not certainly in all things 
—-but on the whole well. He has not, as we hoped, gradually relaxed the 
grasp of despotic authority which at first might be necessary. He has 
not released the Press from any of its fetters. He has not encouraged in 
the Senate or Legislative Chamber that freedom of speech and action 
which we think he might safely have done, and which would have been 
a gradual preparation for a more constitutional régime. He has not 
shown himself strong enough or courageous enough to disregard the hos- 
tility of words. He has not allowed that full liberty of speech without 
which a Government can never be safe, or know that it is safe. He has 
not restored full freedom and publicity to judicial proceedings. He has 
not withheld his hand, as soon or as much as we believed he might have 
done, from the sin of arbitrary imprisonment. Some are still at Cayenne 
or in Algiers who ought to be in France, and some still in gaol or at the 
galleys who ought to be at liberty. He has not discouraged corruption 
or enforced purity of public conduct among his officials, as he ought to 
have done. His has not been a frugal or economical Government. 
There is still much pecuniary iniquity and much scandalous waste in 
high places. So far he has disappointed the expectations of those who 
anticipated from him a great, generous, and noble policy. 

On the other haad, he has disappointed equally the fears of those who 
believed that his selfish and headlong ambition would set Europe in a 
blaze. He has not marched an army into Italy. He has not seized Bel- 
gium. He has not invaded Bngland. He has not insisted on the frontier 
of the Rhine. It is possible that the wild dark dreams which had fer- 
mented in his brain during the brooding years of imprisonment and 
exile have been rapidly dissipated by the light of day and the healthy 
influence of the actual business of political life. He was restless and 
tormented with a vague and insatiable ambition as long as he was un- 
fortunate and obscure :—now that he has reached the pinnacle which he 
so long sought, he may repose on his success ; he can distinguish between 
the possible and the impossible-—between chimeras and realities—be- 
tween dreams and actualities :—and is far too wise to risk so rich a cer- 
tainty as that which he has attained in schemes for the problematic and 
the unattainable. 

He has maintained unbroken order and tranquility within. He has 
forestalled or detected all plots in time, and has repressed them almost 
without bloodshed. He has steered France through those perils which 
have so often proved fatal to her peace—the perils of a bad harvest-- 
with uncommon skill. It is true he has done this by violating some sound 
principles of economic science ; but France has too long been accus- 
tomed to set these at nought for us to judge her or her Government by 
our rules ; and what is economically indefensible may sometimes be, at 
certain crises and in certain countries, politically necessary. Unquestion- 
ably the proceedings he adopted during the scarcity of last ag met the 
approval of the most sagacious men of France, and assuredly a scarcity 
never before was attended with so little misery or so little disturbance. 

In another and more questionable matter he has violated strigt econo- 
mic principles for the sake of public tranquillity. He has carried on pub- 
lic works of utility and embellishment on a scale which his revenue 
scarcely warranted. He has spent public money with the ostensible and 
avowed object of employing the people, as well as embellishing Paris. 
It is to be feared that, in pursuing this object, be has at vast sums 
which will never yield any adequate pecunia:y return. But it is certain 
that by this means he has kept in industry and comfort many thousand 
workmen who would otherwise have been suffering and turbulent, for 
“ when building goes on briskly (says a French proverb), all trades go 
on briskly ;’’--and when we reflect that the most indispensable condition 
of prosperity and wealth is security and peace, we may admit that ex- 
penditure which purchases these conditions may be a legitimate expen- 
diture, if not carried too far or continued too long. Certain it is that the 
nearly universal impression throughout France is that the public works 
which are now being carried on on such a stupendous scale, could not 
possibly be suspended without the most imminent and deadly peril. And 
we must not forget, as a set-off to these uneconomic proceedings, that Na- 
poleon III. has more advanced notions on the subject of Free Trade than 
almost any of his subjects, and is gradually introducing them and act- 
ing upon them as occasion offers. The edge of the wedge has already 
been driven in ; and we may hope for far more from him in this direction 
than from the freest assembly that was ever chosen by universal suffrage. 

Finally. the conduct of the French Emperor in the Eastern Question 
has deserved and has met with its reward. His first step with regard to 
the ® Holy Places’ was inconsiderate and condemnable enough ; but since 
then he has merited all praise. His proceedings have been consistent, 
dignified, sagacious, and strictly honourable. We do not, indeed, ima- 
gine that his bosom glowed with any sincere indignation against the op- 
pressive and deceitful conduct of the Czar, or that he wept any actual 
tears of sympathy over the dangers or the woes of the unhappy Sultan, 
or that he has been guided in this matter by a disinterested regard to the 
dictates of abstract justice. But he at once perceived as a statesman 
that the projects of Russia, if not checked, would give her a preponderat- 
ing influence in Europe incompatible with the pretensions of the Western 
Powers, and the maintenance of the existing equilibrium ; and that if she 
ever obtained possession of Constantinople, she would clash dangerously 
with French influence in the Mediterranean. He was not sorry, either, 
in his secret soul, to have so early an opportunity afforded him of thwart- 
ing and mortifying the despot who refused to address him as ‘‘ My 
Brother.” But more than all, he saw at a glance, with his usua] astute 
sagacity, that by acting cordially, honourably, and energetically with 





land in this matter, he would at once step into the position which, as 
lated and recent aA aes he did not possess, of one of the great 
Royal Conclave of Europe ;—he would become, instead of a successful 
adventurer, a Recognised Potentate, treating on terms of t equality 
with all other Monarchs :—the faithful, trusted Ally of England could no 
longer be looked upon as a usurper. Accordingly, from the first, his 
conduct towards us has been marked by the utmost openness, explicit- 
ness, friendliness, and integrity. And he has gained his object. He has 
humbled Nicholas, and he has rehabilitated himself. The same’man who 
landed at Boulogne in 1840 with a single steamer and a few friends on 
desperate and abortive expedition, revisits it in 1854 to review a vast 
army and receive the homage of countless spectators. The same man 
who six years ago lived in obscurity in London, scarcely able to pay his 
tailor’s and quite unable to pay his horse-dealer’s bill—whom many 
looked upon as stupid and whom none looked upon as wise—of whom few 
augured well and whom few would trust much—we have just seen receiv- 
ing the visit and the complements of the Consort of our Queen, enter- 
taining three Royal guests at his table—one of them the son-in-law of the 
very Monarch whom he had succeeded—and admitted beyond all denial 
into the eocial circle of Royal personages. Nor is this change in his sin- 
ular fortunes the only one, nor perhaps the greatest. We can aepee 
im smiling with even a more grim satisfaction as he contrasts the lan- 
age of the English Press regarding him in 1852 and now ; sitting with 
the Zimes or the Examiner of December 1851 and of August 1854 before 
him,—and marvelling over the metamorphosis,—the unmeasured abuse 
which was showered upon him at the former date, and the decorous re- 
spect and cordial praise with which he is spoken of now. The “seedy 
ewell” and the “sanguinary and audacfous ruffian,” is now the polite 
and sagacious Emperor, and takes wine ¢éte-d-téte with Prince Albert and 
King Leopold. 
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LORD PALMERSTON’S THEOLOGY. 

The following passage in a brief speech lately made at the annual meet- 
ing of the “ Labourer’s Encouragement Society,” in Hamphsire, by Lord 
Palmerston, has naturally caused some sensation. Its direct variance 
with Scriptural authority needs not to be pointed out. His Lordship is 
addicted to the use of strong figures of speech. We cannot promise to 
reprint any of the comments that he has drawn forth 


“In addressing you, whom Providence has placed among the labour- 
ing classes, it may not be out of place to remind you that the distribution 
of wealth and poverty—-the arrangement by which there are ively 
few rich and comparatively many poor—is the condition of the world in 
which we live, and that ao buman institutions can alter this arrangement 
and make all the poor rich; it might be possible to make all rich 
r; but the condition of comperative poverty must inevitably be the 
ot of @ great portion of the human race. But, although it has Seen the 
pleasure of our Maker, in a world which is a world of trial and transition 
and not the ultimate destiny of mankind—though it has been the plea- 
sure of our Maker to subject a great portion of the human race to 
and privations to enable them to qualify themselves for the future state 
that awaits them, yet Providence has not been riggardly in the distribu- 
tion of those qualities which are calculated to secure happiness to those 
who conduct themselves well upon this earth. (Cheers.) All the 
ualities of human nature—the qualities of mind and heart 
that tends to dignify our species and to enable men to distinguish them- 
selves in the condition in which they have been placed—these qualities 
have been sown broadcast over the human race, and are as abundantly 
dispersed among the bumblest classes as they are among the highest 
classes of the land. (Renewed cheers.) 

“ You will find that all childrenare born good ; it is bad education 

and bad associations in early life that corrupts the mind of men. It is 
true that there are now and then exceptions to general principles. As 
there are men who have been born with club feet, born blind, or with 
other personal defects, so also it will happen that children will be born 
with defective dispositions, but these are rare exceptions. Be persuaded, 
that the mind and heart of man are naturally good, and itt depends 
upon training and education whether that goodness implanted at birth 
shall continue to display itself, or whether, by bad associations, it shall 
be corrupted and destroyed. (Hear, hear.) 
“ Therefore, the first thing you would infer from this truth is, that it is 
the duty of all parents to see that their children are well and properly 
educated ; that they are early instructed, not merely in book learning, in 
reading and writing, and acquirements of that kind, but instructed the 
precepts which indicate the difference between right and wrong ; and that 
they are taught the principles of religion, and their duty towards God and 
man. Now, the way in which that can be done is by the father and 
mother building up their household upon that which is the foundation of 
all excellence in social life—I mean a happy home. (Applause) Now, 
no home can be happy if the husband be not a kind and affectionate hus- 
band, and a good father to hischildren. Bearing this in mind, he must 
avoid two great rocks on which too many men in the humbler ranks may 
shipwreck—the tobacco-shop and the beer-shop.”’ 


Che War. 


TRaInIne or Eneuish anp Frenca Sotpiers.—The question remains, 
whether the training in use in the French army would not fit our troops 
for quicker movements than are now practicable without irregularity. 
The French soldier is as much exercised in marching, running, vaulting, 
&e., as in the use of his arms, and the most is made of his bodily powers 
in every way. At Alma the consequence was seen, for they climbed 
like cats to fight like lions. Now, without any disparagement, the French 
physical material must be placed below the English, who are superior to 
every nation of the world in bodily strength and agility. But more is 
made of the inferior power of the Frenchman by training and practice. 
To take one important instance, the French have always ou us; 
and even the Prussians, who had the character of being the worst 
marching of any continental troops, had the foot of us in the advance to 
Paris after Waterloo, and when Blucher begged the Dake of Wellington 
to quicken his march, so as to keep up with the Prussians, the Duke an- 
swered that it could not be done consistently with the habits of the 
English soldiery. 

When we see what an English seaman is, handling canvas aloft in a 
gale of wind, and ‘‘ holding on by his eyelids” (to borrow one of his ex- 
pressive figures,) we see to what a pitch of excellence the English mate- 
rial can be worked up ; and there is no reason why some advance to- 
wards the same perfection of activity should not be made by the soldier. 
It is all in him, and wants nothing but exercise to bring it out. The 
English gamekeeper is what every soldier might be; eye, hand, and foot 
all brought to the highest perfection of which the man is susceptible. 
This bas hitherto been prevented by the swaddling clothes of our army, but 
with the abolition of the swaddiing should commence the better cultiva- 
tion of the bodily powers and capabilities. The suggestion will of course 
be scouted by the old school, just as they scouted the adoption of the 
Minié rifle, insisting that brown Bess was the only arm for the bulwark 
of the war. Had these backward gentlemen had their way, how diffe- 
rent would have been the result at Alma, where the improved rifle: made 
such tremendous havoc with the enemy. To the French we are indebted 
for the Minié rifle, and the French have improved the man es much as 
the weapon he carries, cultivating to the utmost all his physical capabi- 
lities. Our troops are excellent indeed as they are, but that. is no 
reason for not making more of them, and what might be°done by im- 
proved training would be tantamount to a very considerable augmentation 
of the forces. And that is not all, nor the bestyfor every addition that 
is made to the efficiency of the soldier proportionably diminishes his 
perils, and it is no less a humanity than a policy to him to the field 
in the most consummate state of preparation for every service that may 
be called for.—Ezaminer. - 





Jacx Servixne AsHore.—“ Jack” seemed hi delighted at the pros- 
pect of serving ashore at the siege, and, with his revolver and 
cutlass, took up his quarters in the tents on with as much sang froid 


as if it was his natural sphere of action. Soon, however, the native jollity 
of the tars broke out, and uproarious singing was kept up in their different 
tents until near midnight. A plain ordnance tent, without decoration to 
distinguish it from those of the “ sojers,” is far too unassuming an abode 
for them under the present altered circumstances. Accordingly, the de- 
corative abilities of Tom and Bill have been called into requisition, and 
the canvas is covered with rather bold attempts at ornamentation placed 
round sundry sentences written over the doors expressive of the amiable 
intentions of the occupants towards Russians in general. One set of tents 
are the “ Sinope Revenge,” another, “ Revenge for the Tiger;” while a 
little lower down you come upon 150 hairy muscular strapping fellows, 
who, if you believe their own inscription, are the “ Trafalgar’s Lambs,” 
or the “ Bellerophon’s Doves,” or some other part of the ship’s company, 
equally mild and inoffensive. The way these fellows have got up 

ship’s guns is tly astounding. An iron gun, 11 feet long, and 








weighing 113 cwt., seemed nothing to them. They volunteered to fist it 
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SHe Albion. 
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did so, t ropes to its stand, and drazging it 
I have seen 
ie moving a gun which fifty sailors have 


tter from Balaklava. 


's Account or A Broruer’s Deatu.--One or two different 
not ie death of Sir William Young, Bart., of the 23d Fusiliers, 
having ap , we publish the following extract from a letter received 
by a relative, and written by one who was at the battle of Alma. The 
writer of the letter alluded to, speaking of Sir William, says :— 
“ Thank God he died most nobly, while trying to rally his men in front 
of a Russian battery. The 23d were arenes om up, having eight officers 
killed, and five wounded, in the space of about five minutes. The Rus- 
sians were ina very strong position upon the hills above the Alma, 
where they had one hundred guns entrenched, and our guns could not 
reach them. The light division went up, and succeeded in driving back 
the troops opposed to them, especially the 23d, who behaved most gal- 
lantly. After they had driven back their adversaries, a large colufn of 
the tn rial Guard came down on their right flank, whom they mistook 
for the French. It was a fatal error, for when the 23d ceased firing the 
Russians poured in such 4 terrible fire that the men turned and retreated. 
The officers sprang to the front, to bring them on once more, and were 
instantly shot down. The colonel (Chester), two Captains, and five sub- 
alterns (among them poor William), were killed on the spot. I saw 
—_— to-day. who brought me William’s shoulder-belt, sash, &c. i his 
was smashed to pleces by the shot, and he told me that William 
the first who fell. When I saw him he was hit in five places—one 
in his mouth, a second im his neck, and a third in his right breast, 
was through the left hand, and the fifth through the left leg, 


knee. 
the regiment retreated, he spoke to Captain Bell, and said, “ It 
all up with me ;” and when they came up again a minute afterwards 
he was perfectly dead. It is a comfort to know that he did not suffer any 
\° e came up at the end to fire upon the retiring Russians, and 
am comforted at the idea that we were playing on these same guards who 
had done the mischief. I found them when we advanced up the ravines 
lying pretty thick there. We buried to-day the nine officers of the 23d 
in one grave ; the chaplain of the light division read the service over 
thegrave, °* °* * ‘, * I put his cloak over him, which 
some of the others had not, and at any rate he died a true soldier’s death 
and meta fitting grave. If it be God’s will thatI should survive this 
turn, I trust to live to erect a stone over their common grave some day. 
I cut off two locks of hair from my brother before he was buried—one for 
myself and one for some of you ; but no more tears until I mark on those 
same Imperial guards, which I trust todo before this reaches you. I have 
got his pistol as he loaded it, and that is not fired until we storm Sebas- 
1. To-day for revenge—to-morrow for mourning.” —Chelmsford 
Chronicle.—(The writer of the letter, from which the above extract ap- 
pears in print, is Lieut. George John Young, of the Royal Artillery, a 
young fellow under 20, next brother to the deceased Baronet, and his 
successor in the event of there being no posthumous male child born to in- 
herit. Poor Sir William was married to a young ey Ae Devonshire, 
only a few weeks before his regiment embarked for the East.) 
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Tue Coesacks—a TILT aT THEM.—Our horses are truly miserable-look- 
ing garrons, and my mare so thin that ehe looks more like a crocodile 
than an animal of the equine species. A word or two of the Cossacks, 
who, not withstanding the praise given to these irregulars, are the great- 
est cowards in existence. One or two shots of our night pickets have 
seared a very large body of them on their own ground; their videttes 
cover the kills in all directions, yet I saw their bravery tested, the morn- 
ing of Alma, by Colonel W—, who was riding a charger, thorough bred 
and a racehorse ; he rode full tilt at five of these fine Crim Tartars and 
pets of the Czar. They all wheeled their horses to the right about and 
and fled at the top of their speed, instead of trying to take him prisoner. 
They, however, c firearms, as well as very long lances. The fact is, 
the Cossacks, do a little good in creating a night alarm occasionally, 
having obliged us twice to turn out of bed in the dead of night and stand 
to our arms, with little or no danger ofattacking us,—they never having 
dared to break the line of our advanced pickets ; but they are @ predato- 
os a lawless band of plunderers, and would be very inim to 


ing these rogues of Cossacks in good humour by a little p 
and “ blarney.”—Letter from Lt. Col. Horn, 20th Regt., 


Russian Pouireness AND Frencu Honovur.—The Moniteur del’ Armée 
:—“ We have received a letter from the French lines before Sebasto- 
tating that Captain Du Val de Dampierre, aide-de-camp of General 
horse was 
killed, having asked to be conducted to a Russian General, requested 
him to send word to the advanced posts that he was a prisoner and not 
wounded, in order to reassure his family and friends. The Russian 
General, with a courtesy we are happy to proclaim, the more so as it does 
. de Dampierre that he placed 
every confidence in the word of a French officer, and that he did not he- 
sitate to give him permission to deliver in person the message to his 
friends on condition that he would immediately return to the Russian 
camp. M. de Dampierre gratefully accepted the favour, and a few hours 
afterwards he returned to the Russian advanced posts to redeem his 


i 
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Bosquet, taken prisoner during a reconnaisance, in which h 


honour to one of our enemies, replied to 


pledge and resume his captivity.” 


Narrow Escare or Apmrrat Hamein.—During the bombardment of 

lon the 17th ult.,a Russian shell burst on the stern of the 
Paris, the flag ship of the French Admiral, and,the poop was 
to pieces. By a kind of miracle Admiral Hamelin, though 
knocked down and stunned, was not injared, but of his four aides-de- 
camp one, M. Sommeiller, was killed, and the others were wounded, as well 


Knocked 


as several other 8 who were standing near. M. Bouet Willaumez, th 
chief of the staff, escaped as fortunately as the Admiral. The aid wh 


was killed was cut in two; another had both legs broken ; the others 


were not seriously injured. 


Turkish REINFORCEMENTS FROM Ecypt.—Said Pasha when in Constan- 
tinople, engaged to furnish the Sultan 10,000 additional troops. This 
engagement is already in part fulfilled. A letter in the Paris Moniteur, 


from Alexandria, Oct., 22d, announces that four battalions of infantry an 


four batteries of artillery had already embarked on board of transports 
ebartered for that purpose, and had sailed for the Bosphorus, having been 
taken in tow by government steamers. The rest of the division would 
e ne- 
rt could be procured. Menekli is one of Me- 


set out, with its commander, Achmet Pasha Mehekli, as soon as th 
cessary means of 


hemet Ali’s old gen , and sustaizs a high reputation. 


Tue Errects or THE Russian “Fins ON THE Suips.—Vice-Admiral 
Dandas, in his official report to the English Admiralty, under date of Oct. 


18th, agys of the English squadron that 


“ The ships, masts, yards and rigging are more or less damaged, prin- 
cipally we and hot shot. The .4/dion has suffered much in hull and 
masts ; in her masts, etc., having tailed on the reef, from 
which she was got off by the great exertions of Commander Kynaston, of 


the Spiteful, whose crew and vessel were necessarily exposed in per- 
forming this service ; but, with the exception of the d/bion and Arethu- 
#a, which ships I send to Constantinople to be repaired, I hope to be able 


to make my squadron serviceable in twenty-four hours.”’ 
eee ee 


CIVILIANS CRITICISING SOLDIERS. 


We have left ourselves little room to epeak of the conduct of a portion 
Assuredly we 
should be among the last to circumscribe the functions and limit the 
of that press, which has, with its hundred eyes and ears, done 
good, and shed such floods of light on all subjects, “ from 
ve to gay—from lively to severe,” in this our empire. In describing 
has seen, and in giving us pictures ofan army in its motions and 
from the camp and the bivouac to the disembarkation, the 
tion for the battle, the battle itself, the victory and the day after 
press has undoubtedly fulfilled one of the highest 
ompletest and most graphic manner. But when 
“ Our own Correspondent” shoulders his pen, and proceeds to show how 
Be hen he critises the conduct and movements of the 

le machinery and organization of our staff and of 
to think that “ Our Correspondent” and 
8 function and exceeds his duties. In order 


British 


press in reference to this t campaign. 


a world of 


vic the English 
of its tawolons in the c 
fields are to be won 
generals, and the w 
our army, we venture porno 
reporter somewhat o’ersteps bi 
to judge of these questions, a special education, great experience of th 


art of war, and a military coup d’eil are necessary ; and we are not 
aware that any of the gentlemen who have so graphically described the 


battle and its incidents, have had the special education, or the experienc 
necessary to enable them to teach his 


tried soldiers as Lord Raglan, as the gallant Brown, and the veteran of 


l inhabitants of the Crimea, who are poor helpless beings, and 
would desert the land but for the protection the Czar affords them by keep- 


Af privileges, 
ct. 6. 


rofession to such old and well- 


a hundred fights, Colin Campbell, or to such engineer officers as Sir John 


fourteen horses and all the | Burgoyn 


e. 

For one hundred and sixty years or more, however, it has been the 
fashion of quidnunes, gazetieers, and purveyors of news, to carp at and 
to criticise military commanders, and to teach them, by flourishes of the 
tongue and of the pen, how to wield the sword and to point the lance 
and the cannon. Schomberg, Peterborough, Wade, Ligonier, Albe- 
marle, Granby, Conway, Heathfield, Dorchester, Argyll, Cornwallis, 
Lake, Hastings, Cathcart, Abercrombie, Hutchinson, Moore, and Baird 
the Dukes of York and of Kent, the father of her Most Gracious 
Majesty, all—nay, above and greater than them all asa soldier, Arthur 
Wellesley himself was subject to this criticism from the writing aud talk- 
ing in the press and the Parliament, of men who knew nothing whatever | 
of the subject on which they presumed to speak, and who had no real in- | 
sight of the true state of affairs in the camp, or into the topography, the 
military position and condition, of the countries in which the campaign 
was proceeding. But Wellesley proceeded onward in his course, regard- 
less alike of criticism, of censure, of praise or blame. He thought only 
of his country behind him, and of the enemy before him ; and the result 
was a succession of victories which will render his name and fame im- 
mortal. The Duke was sufficiently well acquainted with human nature 
to know that criticism and censure are always willingly indulged in, be- 
cause the critic flatters himself, however incompetent he may be, that his 
survey is extensive and his view superior. Military critics and censors of 
ability are not, however, found every day. A Quintus Curtis and a Livy 
were as rare at Rome in ancient time, as a William Napier is uncommon 
in our own day among military historians. Among our gallant allies, 
the French, in the days of Voltaire, carpers and critics on military affairs 
were nearly as common as among ourselves now. 

Combien d’histoiries de campagne (says the caustic wit) dont les prefaces 
annoncent les connaissances * plus parfaites. On dirait que ces ouvrages 
sont faits par des plénipotentiares & qui les ministres de tous les etats, et 
les généraux de toutes les armées ont remis leurs mémoires. Entrez chez un 
de ces plénipotentiares vous trouverez un pauvre scribe en robe de chambre et 
en botinet de nuit, sans meubles et sans feu, qui compile des gazettes. Un 
d’eux nommé Dubourg fut arrété par un officier de notre armee en 1748, et con- 
duit au Mont St. Michel dans un cage. 

Without wishing that oar own presumptuous critics in military evo- 
lutions may be punished as the Frenchman Dubourg, we would merely re- 
mark, in the words of the historian Clarendon, ‘*‘ War wounds many which 
it doth not destroy, and leaves monuments of malice, which time itself 
cannot recover or repair.”” Lord Raglan, and Brown, and Campbell have 
been bred in the best of schools, and they will disregard these paper pel- 
lets as spent balls, aimless and pointless. But the families of these brave 
and gallant men who are fighting our battles may be more sensitive than 
themselves, and have a right to complain against this rash, conjectural, 

resumptuous criticism. In the army of England, in its skill and bravery, 
Crowe and people have the fullest faith. Of clear and settled judgment, 
of an ardour eee ap by experience, brave and bold, yet calm, dis- 
creet and patient as his great master, the military honour of England is 
perfectly safe in the keeping of Lord Raglan. Circumspect, steady, 
courageous, and capable, he will perform his duty to his Sovereign and 
country as becomes the pupil of that wise and great commander, the 
splendour of whose signal successes was without the smallest reverse.— 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


“‘SEBASTOPOL NOT YET TAKEN.” 
Heading of the N. Y. Extras. 
It was a maxim of Vauban’s “ that precipitation in the conduct of 
sieges never hastened the fall of the place, often retarded it, and always 
occasioned unnec bloodshed.” In one remarkable point this canon 
certainly failed of its application, when employed, as it often was, in il- 
lustration of the sieges conducted by the British during the last war. The 





of time, by what may be termed the precipitation of the besiegers; but 
the axiom is sound, nevertheless, and the success of our operations was 
only purchased by great risks of failure and a frightful sacrifice of life. 


and 1854. 


condemned as es 
tally deficent bot 
secution of siegee. We had no Engineers’ department, no specially in- 


drigo and Badajoz, but it is perfectly true, and it should be remembered 


occasions, repulsed from its walls; while at Burgos—a place of little 
strength or pretensions-—we were entirely unsuccessful, and, after more 
than a month of fruitless operations, retreated in discomfiture. To state 
the case in a few words, we were not unfrequently defeated, and where 
we succeeded we did so by virtue, not of skill or science, but of dogged 


Badajoz nor Ciudad Rodrigo provide us, except as regards personal hero- 
ism, with any examples to be followed at Sebastopol. 
The trenches were opened before Sebastopol by the British troops on 


and the city was stormed on the 6th of April. 


e 
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sity for a formal assault. 
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whom upwards of 200 were officers. 


amounted to 16 24-pounders, 20 18- 
which threw into the place during 


—unusually 


shells, during a siege of two months duration. The case of Ciudad Rod 


the supplies of every nature being “infinitely greater than at either o 
the other attacks.”’ 


language :— 
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falling city.” 
e 
‘ea times magnified, and he will obtain some idea of the probable spec 
tarle at Sebastopol! when the batteries of the allies, after so many day 








fall of the principal Spanish fortresses was undoubtedly hastened, in point 


As we are now, after so long an interval, once more engaged in enter- 
prises of this terrible description, the reader may find, we think, some in- 
structive matter for reflection in a comparison of accounts between 1812 


It may perhaps, create some surprise when we say that our most success- 
ful proceedings against the strong places ofthe Peninsula are universally 
rudent and unscientific. In those days our army was to- 
in the personal and material aids for the proper pro- 


structed corps of Sappers and Miners, and no adequate force of artillery. 
This may seem strange to those who recall the triumphs of Ciudad Ro- 


that Badajoz itself was not carried until we had been twice, on previous 


courage, and at a cost of human life deplorable in the extreme. Neither 


the 10th of this month, and in the course of a week the fire of the batteries 
was directed upon the place. At Ciudad Rodrigo the duration of the 
siege was twelve days, though twice that time had been computed as 
necessary. At Badajoz ground was first broken on the 17th of March, 
At St. Sebastian opera- 
tions were commenced on the 14th of July, and discontinued after an un- 
successful assault on the 25th. The trenches were again occupied on the 
24th of August, the town fell on the 3lst, and the castle on the 8th of 
September. It will be seen, therefore, that the shortest period elapsing 
in these examples between the beginning of operations and the assault is 
eleven days, and this interval was in each case much shorter than it 
should have been. Itisa maxim of military engineering that, if time 
and opportunities permit of the process, a fortified town may be taken by 
the instrumentality of science alone, and that the strongest defences may 
be penetrated without aay recourse to the bayonet at all, or any neces- 
The same skill which carries the approaches of 
the besiegers up to the walls of the place will carry them through it, 
and the daring of the individual soldier need never be brought into 
action, Probably few sieges have ever exemplified these axioms in full 
Seas but in the Peninsula they were discarded altogether. The 

ritish commander was pressed by time and by circumstances ; he had 
neither the option of delay nor the means at his disposal for thus conduct- 
ing his operations, and he was thrown for support entirely on the courage 
and hardihood of his soldiers. The consequence was, that time was paid 
for in blood, and whereas, according to the doctrines of engineers, the 
operations ought to have cost us little more than those against Bomar- 
sund, we lost at Ciudad Rodrigo 1,300 and at Badajoz no fewer than 5,000 
men and officers killed or wounded, of whom nearly 800 fell dead in the 
actual assault. At St. Sebastian the loss to the army exceeded 3,000, of 


If such tactics as these were to be adopted at Sebastopol, and if the 
casualities before that place were to be computed in proportion, the pros- 
pect would indeed be terrible, for nothing will strike the reader more 
orcibly than the comparisons we now subjoin between the means of de- 
struction employed at the two epochs. At Badajoz the siege artillery 

unders, and 16 24-pound howitzers, 
e operations about 32,000 round shot 
and 1,800 shells. At St. Sebastian we commenced the siege with 20 24- 
pounders, four 68-pounders, six 18-pounders, and 10 howitzers and mor- 
tars, which, when found insufficient, were increased by 48 pieces of ord- 
nance sent out expressly from England. The expenditure of ammunition 
large—amounted to some 53,000 round shot and 16,000 


rigo deserves particular attention, since, in comparison with the previous 
sieges, it is especially noted for “ the magnitude of the means employed,” 


These means were represented by 34 24-pounders 
and four 18-pounders, and the eloquent historian of the war, in describing 
the opening of the breaching batteries, records the effect in the following 


‘“« Then was beheld a spectacle at once fearful and sublime. The enemy re- 

lied to the assailants’ fire with more than 50 pieces ; the bellowing of eighty 
arge guns shook the ground far and wide ; the smoke rested is heavy volumes 
upon the battlements of the place, or curled in light wreaths about the nu- 
merous spires ; the shells, hissing through the air, seemed fiery serpents leap- 
ing from the darkness ; the walls crashed to the stroke of the bullet ; and the 
distant mountains, faintly returning the sound, appeared to moan over the 


Now, let the reader only picture to himself every feature of thisscene 


of ominous silence, replied all at once to the cannon of the Russians.— 
Considering the artillery employed, first in the English and then in the 
French attack, the enermous fortifications of the town, and the arma- 
ments of the two fleets, it is not too much to presume that 800, instead of 
80 large guns shook the earth with their bellowing, while many of these 
guns would be three times the calibre of those used in 1812. The Bri- 
tish alone, according to the letter of our correspondent, were likely to 
have 130 pieces of heavy artillery in position by the 16th, and when the 
batteries were completed their power would probably exceed that of the 
batteries at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and St. Sebastian, all taken to- 
gether. At the former of these places we only threw into the town 
9,515 round shot during the whole siege ; at Sebastopol our correspond- 
ent calculates that the French and English guns in position, irrespect- 
ively of the fleets, would be capable of hurling no less than 23,000 shot 
and shells against the enemy’s works every day, and, if these shots 
were weighed as well as counted, the contrast would appear more as- 
tounding still. It is only to be hoped that with these prodigious resour- 
ces at our disposal, and with the perfect command of time and oppor- 
tunity which the security of our position gives us, we may make science 
do as far as possible the work of courage, and provide in the capture 
of Sebastopol as strong a contrast to the Peninsular sieges in economy 
of life as in the magnitude of material means which national energies 
have provided. 
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RUSSIAN DIPLOMATISTS. 


If the war in the East has yet exhibited no decisive result, it is, how- 
ever, certain, that Russian diplomacy, so celebrated and even dreaded in 
Europe, has been.humiliated to prostration. The guns of its heaviest 
craft, such as Nesselrode, Meyendorff, Kiseleff, and Brunoff, are silenced 
or disabled. Seldom has retributive justice been more marked than in 
the summary pearne Howe of their broad pennants of pride, so flauntin 
and offensive that it has made for Russia as many enemies as her pee d 
tious and encroaching policy. The really small proportions of these red- 
tapists are now rendered plain not only abroad but in Russia itself. Held 
in <a they meet with scorn and mockery, even within the despotic 
limits of the Czar’s Empire. 

For years the distortions and deceptions of the language used by Rus- 
sian diplomacy regarding the Eastern question have shown equal feeble- 
ness and timidity ; while the tone of France has been curt, direct and 
fearless. Nesselrode, indeed, has so long fed on the chicanery of an effete 
system that he did not sengement the spirit of his opponents, and actu- 
ally, after having assured those about him of his skill to avert hostilities, 
now asserts that his diplomacy can obtain an paalh M, and profitable 
peace, though Sebastopol and the Crimea are both attacked by the allied 
armies. In his first document on the crossing of the Pruth by the Rus- 
sians, he invented the phrase of “a material guarantee,” which became 
an object of derision in Europe generally, as well as in Russia. The 
mission of Menschikoff was effected wholly against the advice of the old 
diplomat, who insisted that no numerous or preponderating force should 
then be sent into the Principalities, and was opposed to any military de- 
monstration. 

This ad vice was followed by the Czar, and, accordingly, but about 50,000 
men originally crossed the Pruth and occupied Moldo-Wallachia on a line 
extending between three or four hundred miles ; thus giving time to the 
Porte to organize its ecattered, small and insufficient army, and take a mili- 
tary position along the Danube. When the mission of Menschikoff was de- 
cided on, the military party in Russia—among others, Gen. Luders and 
Admiral Kornileff (the latter recently slain under the walls of Sebastopol) 
—urged that the ultimatum be backed instantly by crossing, not the 
Prath, but the Danube and the Balkan, with at least one hundred thou- 
sand men; and Kornileff advised that the fifteen thousand men then 
garrisoning Sebastopol should sail in the fleet before the walls, and take 
@ position under the gates of Constantinople. Nesselrode nearly lost his 
senses at this daring proposal, and assured the Czar that, according to 
the sure advices he had from his agents, the western cabinets would not 
show themselves decidedly hostile to Russia. 

Subsequent events have shown how these agents were checkmated b 
the more skillful diplomacy of the Courts to which they were accredited. 
All of them, up to their ejection and the declaration of war by England 
and France, reported to their chief at St. Petersburg that there was 
no reason to despair, and that at the worst, everything could be amica- 
bly settled. During this time the Western cabinets concluded a close al- 
liance, and earnestly prepared for war, and for war alone. The blindness 
of these gentlemen was lately affirmed by the Earl of Aberdeen, who 
stated in the House of Lords, that “it was necessary to lull the Russian 
Cabinet with promises of a peaceful settlement, to procure time for 
Turkey and the Allies to organize their military resources.” 

The leniency of the Czar toward his diplomats ought to be admired. 
Prominent among them are M. Kiseleff and Baron Brunoff, who, instead 
of being laid on the shelf, are established on the continent, with their 
staffs of secretaries and attachés, receiving as large salaries as if in ac- 
tive service. M. Kiseleff resides in Brussuls, where, with the aid of the 
old diplomatic monitress, the well-known Princess de Lieven, he scrapes 
together crumbs of diplomatic tittle-tattle, coming chiefly from Paris, 
and sends it in the shape of dispatches regularly to St. Petersburg. He 
has acquired no influence with Leopold, or with the Belgian Ministry, to 
whose Bourgeoiee — the aristocratic bearing of M. Kiseleff is highly 
unpalatable. Baron Brunoff finds shelter under the roof of the Grand 
Duke of Darmstadt, the father-in-law of the wife of the hereditary Grand 
Duke in Russia. There he amuses himself with publishing silly pamph- 
lets, and sending monthly to headquarters retrospective reviews of pas- 
sing events, spiced with as much scandal as lies within his reach, or he 
has in store, chiefly concerning English statesmen and politicians. Fin- 
ally, Baron de Meyendorf, long an especial favourite with the Emperor, 
and considered by Nesselrode tip-top for acuteness and foresight, was 
ridiculously led by the nose, by his brother-in-law, the Austrian Premier. 
From the beginning, he believed, and induced the Czar to believe, that 
the Vienna Conference would be wholly influenced and guided by himself. 
He made, notwithstanding, on the contrary, not the slightest impression 
on it, and never discovered the real purpose of Austria ; and, to the last 
moment could not understand why Austria was arming on the southern, 
northern and eastern frontiers. and the conclusion of a separate conven- 
tion between Austria and Turkey wholly escaped his vigilance. Since 
his recall, he is quite absorbed with his favourite botanical studies, for 
which, however, he can hardly find a very large field in the frozen bar- 
renness around St. Petersburg. 

The general feeling in Russia is strongly hostile to the diplomacy of 
Nesselrode. At present it is very difficult to know with much certainty 
what is the real state of sentiment and fact there. The news coming 
thence is scanty, and not to be trusted. This is the general complaint of 
European journalism. We, however, have strong reasons to believe in 
the truthfulness of our own sources of information. According to these, 
the warlike excitement is general, and still on the increase. This harmo- 
nizes with the Russian character, which is stimulated by danger or dis- 
aster. The war is fully considered as a national and religious one, and 
the sacrifices in its favour, general as well as individual, are immense.. 
Men who years since left the army and have passed lives of pleasure, or 
acquired elevated positions in the civil department, return to the service 
with inferior grades. It would appear at first impossible, opposed as it is 
to the general opinion of European journalists, but still it is a fact 
that the most pacific individual in Russia is the Czar, with Nesselrode 
and a few of hisadherents. The much-admired pluck of Nicholas resides 
in the spirit of the nation. There is the real back-bone. Now, as in the 
great struggle with Napoleon in 1812, the national stubbornness is a pedes- 
tal for the imperial force. Nicholas vacillates and hesitates like a very 
old man, whereas he is but fifty-eight Whether his nature is changed or 
modified is difficult to tell. Or, being for the first time face to face with 
gigantic and menacing complications. which cannot be severed at a blow, 
bat require an iron will for their prolonged and versatile details, his real 
deficiency may, for the first time. be rendered evident It is said that the 
Russian public is astounded by such indecision, coupled, as it is, with ob- 
stinacy, each indicating weakness and senility. Since the beginning of the 
war, he has more than once bewildered the nation, which sees with sorrow 
the waste of men and means at hiscommand. To him are ascribed the 
unsatisfactory results of the campaign on the Danube. The nation wished ,. 
from the beginning, for bold measures and the employment of all its for- 
ces, but from the Czar and his advisers it has had the opposite—V. Y. 
Tribune, Nov. 21. 
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Furruer Paris Wixter Fasuions.-The preparations for ball and eve- 
ning costumes which have already appeared, include one or two orna- 
mental combs of gold, set with precious stones. One of these combs has 
rather a high top of gold open-work, set with emeralds and brilliants. 
The new artificial flowers display most exquisite taste. Some of the wreaths 
are composed of foliage made in velvet, crape, blonde, or gold guipure, 
intermingled with flowers in scarlet, white, or cerulean blue velvet. Fo- 
liage of gold guipure, combined with flowers in crape, will probably be a 
favourite coiffure for ball costume during the ensuing winter. One of 
the new wreaths consists of laurel leaves made of crape in different shades 
of green, the veins of the leaves being marked in gold. Another wreath 
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composed of laurel-leaves in crape, is mounted in the coronet form, and 
the veins in the leaves are described by a series of very small emeralds, | 
the brilliancy of which, upon the dead crape, produces a novel and strik- 
ing effect. A wreath, somewhat similar to that just mentioned, has been 
ae nar in Paris, for an illustrious lady of rank. It is composed of vine- 
eaves having the veins marked by excessively small diamonds, and the 
slender tendrils which here and there intertwine with the foliage, are formed 
of gold and diamonds. This wreath may be mounted in astyle which may 
be here described. The part which surmounts the centre of the fore- 
head is small ; it gradually enlarges as it approaches the sides, and then 
asses round to the back of the head. It is fastened under the plait of 
air at the back ; and from the fastening droop light sprays of foliage 
towards the back of the neck. A circular wreath, adapted for mourning, 
has just been made in Paris for the Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden. 
It consists of roses in black, intermingled with small bunches of grapes in 
rey crape ; the foliage is composed of black China crape. The wreath 
8 fastened at the back of the head by a tie, formed of two narrow sprays. 

The trimming employed for the bonnet of the present season Consists 
chiefly of flowers, feathers, and ribbon. Some of the flowers prepared 
expressly for trimming the new winter bonnets are very elegant, and, 
as well as the foliage which accompanies them, are frequently composed 
of velvet and crape intermingled. We have seen a bonnet of muiberry- 
colour velvet trimmed on one side with a spray of crape foliage and a 
small tuft of marabout feathers, the foliage and the feathers being of the 
same tint as the bonnet. 

Black velvet bonnets, which are again resuming favour, have 4 fall of 
black lace attached to the edge. This fall may be from five or six to 
twelve or fourteen inches in depth. If of the latter depth, it formsa 
piolette, or demi-veil. When narrow lace is employed, it is turned back 
over the bonnet at the top and droope at the sides only. 

Jackets still hold a prominent place in the dominion of fashion. Several 
have lately been made of rich materials elaborately ornamented. Jackets 
of dark-blue, ruby, and puce-colour velvet, are ornamented with em- 
broidery in silk or jet. The dress worn with a jacket of the above descrip- 
tion should be of rich silk. In front, the jacket is partially open so as to 
display the chemisette ; the sleeves are wide and not very long, and the 
undersleeves correspond with the chemisette. 

Several of the cloaks lately received from Paris are trimmed with a 
new kind of braid, three or four inches wide. This braid, which is set 
on in straight rows or bands, has a middle stripe of moire, edged on 
each side by a narrow border of plush. The moire stripe is either black, 
or of some dark colour, and the plush-border blue, green, or violet.— 
Other kinds of braid are formed of a combination of plush, moire, and 
satin, and are figured with a patternin squares, lozenges, stars, &c. The 
pattern is often of various tints, contrasting well with the dark moire 
ground. Rows of plush, either plain or figured, are employed for trim- 
ming cloth cloaks. Not unfrequently cloth cloaks are lined with col- 
oured silk of a hue harmonizing with those in the trimming. They are 
also lightly wadded through the sleeves as well as the body of the cloak. 





Our Sentrners.—The United States is represented at Madrid by a 
Frenchman, at Genoa by an Italian, at the Hague by a German, at Na- 
ples by a Scotchman, and by an Irishman at Lisbon. Hebbe, Russo- 
German represents somewhere abroad—we forget where.—V. Y. Even- 
ing Mirror. 
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ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 
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ALEXANDER M‘KENZIE, 16 Cedar St.; WM. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr , 98 Maiden Lane: 
WM. PATON, 17 Park Place ; THOMAS FRASER, 38 Ferry St ; ALEXANDER STUART, 
Cor. Greenwich and Chambers Sts.; JAMES F. WHITE, 25 William St. 


Persons interested in the Scciety or its associations and wishing to unite with their country- 
men in celebrating the day can procure tickets of any of the Managers. 
., Nov., ROBT. b. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


“THE TWINS,” BY LANDSEER. 


ILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO. have much pleasure in an- 
paiath aogecies that in consequence of the increasing number of visitors to view the exquisite 
inting o 


“THE TWINS,’’ BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A,, 
they will continue the exhibition from Saturday the ]1th inst. to Saturday the 25th inst. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Breadway. 


Exchange at New York on London, 10834 @ 1094. 
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Not since the commencement of the war, has there been at any one time, 
such a mass of heterogeneous information regarding it thrown upon the 
news-market, as the public has had spread before it, within these two or 
three days past. In the first place, on Wednesday, we had certain tele- 
graphic reports from Portland, Me., brought thither from Liverpool by 
the Canadian, which sailed on the 7th inst.: in the second place, 
Thursday afternoon set before our eyes a summary of the news by the 
Cunard steamer of the 11th, duly forwarded as usual from Halifax. The 
confusion and doubt, in which we were involved by the former arrival, 
have been only rendered more hopeless by the latter ; and as a majority 
of our readers have ample opportunities of seeing the details in extenso, 
we decline cumbering our columns with all the Russian, Greek, German, 
French, and even English rumours, gleaned in the lump by the agents of 
the New York press at Portland and Halifax. ‘“ Ab!” says some wise- 
acre, “ that’s because the news is unfavourable to the Allies ; the Albion 
would have been prompt enough, if the news had been of an acceptable 
kind.” Not at all so ; for we purpose commencing our attempt at ex- 
tracting some information from the irregular heap of items before us, by 
acknowledging that from all quarters the tale of heavy British loss in 
the action of the 25th ult. appears to be confirmed. And who is sur- 
prised to hear it? Did not Lord de Redcliffe state in his communication 
from Constantinople, of the 28th ult., that our Light Cavalry “ suffered 
immensely.” His Lordship however having omitted to allude to the In- 
fantry, we take leave to doubt the accuracy of the “ very latest” tele- 
graphic despatches from Marseilles, which announce as certain that 400 
of that arm and 600 of the former were annihilated in three hours. The 
despatch has a Greek twang about it, for the concoctor mixes up 
his positive declaration of the British loss, with what “the Russians say” 
of their having taken only sixty prisoners (including Lord Dunkellin.) 
Russian versions do not come legitimately by way of the Mediterranean. 
At any rate, admitting that one thousand men were put hors de combat 
in the neighbourhood of Balaklava, can any one imagine that this disas- 
ter can affect the results of the siege of Sebastopol? Peace be with the 
souls of those who are slain in the manful performance of their duties ! 
Their survivors are numerous enough and strong enough to avenge their 
memories. 


Allies, is a brief memorandum from Admiral Dundas, by which it is 
made to appear that Lieutenants Chase and Madden and 44 men were 
killed, and 16 officers and 266 men wounded, in an attack made by a de- 
tachment of the combined squadrons upon the forts at the entrance 
of Sebastopol harbour, in which the Quarantine Fort and Fort Constan- 
tine were silenced, if not destroyed. Lieut. Chase was an officer of the 
Albion, 90, Capt. Lushington ; but as though for the thousandth time to 
teach us to wait for the receipt of the London journals themselves, ere 
we commit names to print, our Navy List gives us Lieut. Madden’s as 
serving on board the Vulture, 6, Capt. Glasse, of the Baltic fleet. 

There is, of course, a continued and very wide discrepancy between 
the versions of what has occurred, and the speculations as to what may 
oceur. The French and English accounts speak of the steady advance of 
the besiegers’ parallels, and of trenches within 300 yards of the Russian 
works—of the French Chasseurs, admirable marksmen, picking off as at 
Bomarsund the Russian artillerymen at the embrasures of their batteries 
--of the desperate condition of the besieged, the air poisoned by the 
stench of their corpses--of an infamous but vain attempt, on the part of 
the Russian commandant, to save his principal magazine from being 
shelled, by hoisting upon it a Hospital flag—-of the city in ruins—in shor 
of satisfactory progress. Menschikoff, on the contrary, from whom we 
hear vid St. Petersburg down to the 3rd inst., is still fertile in resources— 
for his couriers. He has it that, even at that advanced period, no mater- 
ial damage had been done to the defences—-that repairs were immediately 
made--and that the English fire had slackened. We shall not pause to 
dispute with him; he must make his intelligence tolerable to his lord 
and master. We must however invite special attention to the closing 
sentences in this latest bulletin, because in them we think we perceive a 
meaning glance at the future. ‘Nothing,’’ says the Prince, “can be 
attempted against the Northern side of Sebastopol. The communication 
remains open.” How very much this sounds like a former memorable 
despatch from the same quarter, which spoke something to this effect-- 
“it is absolutely impossible to force my position in the Alma ; I could 
hold it for three weeks against 100,000 men”! Is there net, we say, lurk- 
ing beneath this allusion, a hint that the Southern side of Sebastopol 
may soon be untenable, and that the boaster may soon be required to 
cross the harbour ? 

The only remaining bit of news from Liverpool by the late arrivals, 
that we are disposed to notice, is a brief paragraph to the effect that 
‘“‘ the English fleet is not to be again tried before the walls of Sebastopol.” 
Query—is not the negative pronoun interpolated? We are reluctantly 
compelled to believe that Admiral Dundas is not a very mettlesome old 
gentleman, but we shall require some stronger proof ere we credit the 
above assertion. If the fact be as stated, it is because the accessible forts 
being disabled and the entrance to the harbour blocked up, there is 
nothing more for the fleets todo. Why what has lately been done by 
them was not done months ago,—is a question that may perhaps be asked 
when Parliament re-assembles. 


It has been, we trust, satisfactorily shown to our British readers that we 
do not altogether pass unheeded the tone adopted by a large portion of 
the American press, in its comments upon the events of the war between 
Russia and the Allies. No possible good, however, could be derived 
from a perpetual harping upon the subject ; still less would any bene- 
fit whatever accrue from our taking up the suggestion of a correspon- 
dent, and plunging rashly into comparisons between the late Mexican 
and the present Crimean campaign. It did not escape our observation 
that one at least of our city contemporaries frankly acknowledged, not 
long since, that its disparaging tone was no more than might have deen 
expected, when it was remembered that during the war between the 
United States and Mexico, the London press was wont to devote a few 
lines only to a chronicle of its progress and its incidents. Very candid 
indeed was this acknowledgment ; and very just would have been the 
payment of the debt of grudge, if the Allies had been paid off in their 
own coin. But the contrary is the case. Instead of a few lines, coolly 
and contemptuously relating that at such a date siege was laid to a cer- 
tain port and fortress in the Black Sea, we have columns upon columns 
of every conceivable scrap of information and misinformation, maps, 
plans, charts, rumours, despatches, and criticisms. Verily, our country- 
men are not repaid with neglect. They ought to be satisfied, that the in- 
finite editorial pains applied to belittling them—often clumsily and often 
unsuccessfully applied, too—-are in themselves the highest tribute to the 
moral and physical greatness of their efforts in arighteouscause. To re- 
turn, though, to our contemporary who, having broached his far-dating 
grievance, and commenced his widely-different mode of revenge, broke out 
at last into a sort of challenge to comparisons, and flung Buena Vista, 
Cerro-Gordo, and Monterey, at the heads of the slow and sure Crimeans. 
We observed this also ; but only with a smile. We advise our country- 
men, being of the temper of our correspondent just mentioned, to do the 
same. You may argue for twelve-months, day by day, and be no nearer 
agreement or decision--the best proof in the world that amour-propre is 
a large ingredient in patriotism. 

In relation to this subject, into which we are drawn again, in the teeth 
of our good resolutions to the contrary, we recommend the reader not to 
overlook a couple of articles elsewhere. One is on non-professional mili- 
tary criticism, wherewith we are abundantly dosed ; the other on the dur- 
ation of a few famous sieges, d-propos to the heading (intended to be sa- 
tirical) which our brethren here habitually prefix to their European news 
on the arrival of a steamer-- Sebastopol Not Yet Taken.” This weari- 
some phrase, we were amused to see yesterday in the V. Y. Daily Times, 
was accompanied by another, also heading in attractive type its record of 
the news from Halifax. Here itis. Read it, and admire the exquisite 
waggery that lurks beneath it :‘‘ A Report that the Allies will not yet 
Raise the Siege.” Goodness, gracious! what a report! How in the 
world did the Daily Times manage to obtain such a profound State se- 
cret? What a paragon of a “funny man ” the Daily Times must employ, 
in pointing the news that it distributes! Perhaps he is a near relation of 
the newsboy who recently offered an Extra, for sale, to a friend of ours, 
with the cry that it contained an account of the total destruction of the 
British fleet. 

As customary, a large amount of Russian, Austrian, and Prussian 
“ notes’ are offered on the news exchange. They are thus offered, on 
the arrival of each successive steamer from Europe; but they have lat- 
terly been held in about as much esteem as the notes of the wild-cat 
banks in the West by Wall Street brokers. 

The Queen of Spain opened the Cortes, in person, on the Sth inst. Her 
Majesty is reported to have made a conciliatory speech from the Throne, 
although we hope the telegraph misinterprets the wording of one of her 
royal anticipations. Isabel isreported to have said: “ Let us astonish 
Europe with the spectacle of a united Qneen and people.’ Poor lady! 
we fear her education bas been neglected. Europe has had precisely 
such a spectacle before its eyes during more than seventeen years. It 





sion concerning the policy of Great Britain and France, as regards the 
Island of Cuba. The official—_we should rather say the officious—nature 
of this declaration just convinces us that it has but a small foundation 
in truth. If Lord Palmerston really pay a visit to Paris, as a special 
agent of the Government, Louis Napoleon and his Lordship will have 
other matters to discuss, quite as important as this Cuba question, which 
does not seem to be before the world in any tangible shape whatever. 
Nevertheless, since certain far-seeing writers in this country are pleas- 
ed from time to time to conjure up images of an offensive alliance ag@inst 
the United States, to be entered into by the two closely-bound European 
powers, the occasion may not be unseasonable for a few words of very plain 
speaking. Frankly then, we give no credit whatever to the delusion, 
mainly got up as we believe it to be, in order to cover the otherwise un- 
accountable jealousy with which these writers regard the course of those 
two powers inthe East. It is a large cloak, assumed for the purpose of 
hiding @ somewhat emall and unwortby feeling. Still, by frequent and 
adroit repetition, the ramour gains credence. We would therefore pro- 
test against its further progress, and on}very simple grounds—-the ramour 
is absurd. 

What secret purposes of Colonial ambition or what intense hostility to 
American Republicanism may influence the unfathomable mind of Louis 
Napoleon, it were obviously impossible to surmise ; nor can it be denied 
that a section of English fogies and noodles, represented by the Herald 
and the Post of London, may have a bitter antipathy to what they de- 
signate as “ Yankee insolence.”” The mistake is in supposing that such 
individuals and such organs constitute or represent the People of Great 
Britain. Ina struggle for the possession of office, they may have their 
weight : where the great national will is concerned, they have literally 
no weight whatever. At a period when every journal in this country 
ridiculed the notion of Great Britain taking up arms against Russia, we 
expressed our conviction that the People would compel the government 
to vindicate its honour and look to its future safety. How long the gov- 
ernment sbuffled, but how at length it was forced to do its duty, 
is matter of history, For ourselves, we make another prediction, 
and with equal assurance. Whatever certain members even of the 
Cabinet may think or say, the British People will mo¢ sanction and 
do not desire that there should be war between themselves and the Peo- 
ple of these United States. They see, further than they have credit for 
seeing, into the schemes of politicians and the actuating motives of indi- 
viduals. They too have feelings and interests, and they have a will 
which reigns supreme. Unless therefore provocation be offered—marked, 
designed, unbearable—we repeat that such a war is out of the question. 
On this point we speak unhesitatingly. On a collateral one, we are 
not enabled to be so positive, but we honestly believe that we have 
reason on our side. If the folly or wickedness of schemers or place- 
hunters in these States should be permitted to bring this country 
into direct hostilities with the two so ‘often coupled in our remarks, 
under the belief that the moment is opportune for strife with them, the 
result to the United States would be disastrous in the extreme. We are 
not going into any estimate of armaments, or weighing of resources in 
the balance. We only want to remind some few rash persons—and we 
have said the same thing before--that when they lean upon the presumed 
aid and countenance of Russia, they lean upon a broken reed. Europe 
does not contain at this moment a deadlier foe to the institutions and the 
prosperity of America, than the same Nicholas who befools America’s 
travelling representatives. The faith they place in the crafty and de- 
ceitful Czar is almost incredible. His flattering and accomplished agents 
are every where at work, cajoling, flattering, fooling—and laughing mean- 
while in their sleeves. For the moment, no doubt, Russia would be glad 
to have the physical aid of America in fighting her battles, How would it 
be, if peace in the supposed case were offered to her Emperor on accepta- 
ble terms, and he were invited to join a crusade against the heartiest 
enemy of his system? Thismay seem to be a strained view of an impro- 
bable contingency ; but it is worth a thought, notwithstanding. Oh! that 
Americans would know and believe that—in spite of bickerings and jeal- 
ousies which are, and must be unavoidable—their only firm and enduring 
allies are to be found in that portion of the British race, whigh creates and 
exercises a national will! 





From Canada we learn that the Clergy Reserves Secularization bill 
was read a third time in the Legislative Assembly, on Thursday after- 
noon, after a division of 69 against 32; also that a similar issue to the 
Seignorial Tenure bill is expected within a very brief period. We can 
but express a sort of thankful astonishment that, after such long-pro- 
tracted and bitter animosities, endangering absolutely the very peace of 
the Colony, the two questions should approach a settlement. Those who 
are locally and otherwise interested will dwell indeed upon the injustice 
of either measure, its anomalies, its drawbacks. The friends of Canada, 
who look on from a distance, will rejoice at the termination of strife. 

The Legislative Assembly has unanimously voted a contribution of 
$100,000 to the Patriotic Fund, with the objects of which our readers are 
acquainted. This is a noble gift, and one in which the people—the Up- 
per Canadians especially—will be glad to ratify the vote of their repre- 
sentatives. 

Lord Elgin yet lingers at Quebec. Rumour has it that his Lordship is 
waiting to give the Royal assent to the two important acts above alluded 
to. After all, Lord Elgin will quit the Colonial soil, under circumstances 
well calculated to give éc/at to his departure. 

We wish we could announce a summons of the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia. The tidings, however, have not yet reached us. 





An interesting ceremony took place in this city, on Monday last. The 
New York Historical Society then held a jubilee festival, in honour of the 
completion of half a century since its first organization. The Hon. 
G®orge Bancroft, was the Orator of the day ; and who better fitted, than 
one who has made his mark as an historian? A crowded and fashionable 
audience at Niblo’s Saloon testified to the wisdom of the choice, and 
listened with eager ears to Mr. Bancroft’s philosophical and_ brilliant 
Address, delivered from his manuscript notes. Its length however pre- 
vents our making any comments upon it, beyond the general one that it 
dwelt rather on the past history and future destiny of the human race at 
large, than on local illustrations and local progress. The greater portion 
of it, we believe, might with equal propriety have been read by any li- 
beral-minded Professor of any European College, whose views chanced 
to coincide with Mr. Bancroft’s. Whether this peculiarity be a merit or 
a defect, in the eyes of those to whom and for whom the Oration was de- 
livered, we cannot pretend to say. 

After the intellectual treat there came a dinner, of course, for our 
worthy cousins here are fast coming over to the so-called English notion, 
that your dinner-table is the best possible cementer of all enterprises 
social or charitable. The far-famed and comfortable Astor House was 
the scene of the banquet. The Hon. Luther Bradish presided. Two 





might be wished that Europe had viewed it with an earlier disposition to 
imitate—Mr. Soulé has absolutely passed through Paris on his way to | 
Madrid, without setting the Seine on fire. 





The item of intelligence, by the last mail stcamer, best adapted for) 
creating a sensation, is a reported semi-officia! despatch from Paris, an- | 





The only ay parently offic’al s‘atement before us, in connection with the 


‘nouncing tha: Lord Palmerston was expected in that capital, on a mis-' 





hundred and twenty guests are said to have been present, amongst whom 
we note the names of Mr. Wiothrop of Mass., Mr. Stanton of Tennessee, 
and Mr. Bancroft. The list however scarcely furnishes as much eminence, 


as might have been expected on an occasion so attractive. It is curious, 


too, that, with the exception of Mr. J. G. Kohl—a travelling German, 
who makes books out of his travelling observations, and capital books 
they are—we notice the entire absence of foreigners. Not a Minister, or 
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Consul, or representative in any shape of outside nationality, is reported 
to have been present. For any thing registered in the daily journals, 
the meeting might have been composed of Know-Nothings in place of 
Know-Alls, which latter we presume that the historically-minded profess 
to be. Perbaps though, after all, the New York Historical Society may 
have been instituted solely with a view to elucidating the history of this 
State ; if this be so, we most sincerely beg its pardon for taxing it with 
exclusiveness. We may also plead in extenuation of our error, that It 
originated in the Catholic tone of Mr. Bancroft’s oration. 





Captains of American clipper-ships have a remarkable predilection 
for teasing, the commanders of British men-of-war, as though there were 
something very smart and seamanlike in the operation. A Capt. Baker, 
of the Herald of the Morning, from Callao, figures this week in print. 
On the 11th inst., says the marine report, he passed near a line-of-battle 
ship, which fired a gun for the ship to heave-to, to which customary 
signal, as usual, Capt. Baker paid no attention. Why so, it would be 
difficult to explain. Surely he knew that there was war with Russia, and 
that his might be mistaken for a vessel of that nation. However, the 
“ line-of-battle ship” overhauled the uncourteous Captain, and satisfied 
herself of his nationality. He comes into port, and his adventure goes 
the round of the press, with the name of H. M.S. Porcupine as the en- 
quirer. But there isa slight mistake in the story. Perhaps nothing 
smaller than a three-decker ought to have meddled with the indignant 
merchantman ; nevertheless, H. M. S. Porcupine is a little steamer of 
3 guns and 132-horse power. The Proserpine was reported in one paper ; 
she is a 42 gun frigate, and is laid up in ordinary at Devonport. 





Something, it will be seen, has been added to the list of contributions 
to our New York branch of the Patriotic Fund. Nor has the week been 
devoid of pleasant experiences in the matter of gathering them in. A 
Subscriber who sends us a couple of dollars states that, his inclination to 
give being greater than his means, he purposes debarring himself during a 
month of a slight daily personal indulgence, of which they only know 
the influence who endeavour to abandon thc habit. Thus is he justified in 
eking out his mite towards the good cause. We heartily echo his wish, 
that some of our countrymen here may imitate his example. Heaven 
knows that there will be need for every farthing that we can raise. We 
dread to receive the mail by the last steamer. Its contents will, we fear, 
terribly increase the list of widows and orphans. » 


The Right Rev. Dr. Potter, Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York, was consecrated at Trinity Church, on Wednesday, in the presence 
of a large assemblage of the Clergy and luity. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. Fulford, Lord Bishop of Montreal. The ceremonies were of high 
interest. 

The anniversary festival of the St. Andrew’s Society of the State of 
New York will take place on Friday next, the lst of December, in conse- 
quence of the preceding day having been set apart by the Governor for 

_ the habitual and general Thanksgiving. 








In reference to the recent conviction of a Capt. Smith for participating 
in the Slave Trade, one of the city journals deliberately asserts that many 
Portuguese merchants, here settled, are successfully carrying on that lu- 
crative and iniquitous business. 


ARREST OF A PRETENDED COLLECTOR FOR THIS JOURNAL.—-It came un- 
pleasantly to our knowledge, several weeks ago, that a swindler had been 
defrauding some of our advertising friends. We immediately communi- 
cated with the Chief of Police, and the result of our own and other cem- 
plaints appears in the following extract from the Herald of Tuesday, 
headed “‘ Another Confidence Man in Trouble :’’ 

For some months past an individual has been swindling several of our 
weekly newspaper establishments, and various merchants about the city, 
by collecting moneys without any authority whatever, and appropriating 

proceeds to his own benefit. He would call on parties owing money, 
and with the most perfect sang froid deliver to them a receipt for the 
same on the deliverance of the money asked by him. As the game had 
been extensively practised throughout thecity, the police took the matter 
in hand, dnd determined, if possible, to find out who was the clever scamp. 
Accordingly officers Tracy and Lefferts, of the reserved corps, were de- 
tailed for the purpose, and upon the description of this person, succeeded 
in arresting him at the St. Louis Hotel on Monday night. He was taken 
from thence to the Chief’s office ; where he gave his name as Thomas J. 
Dowden. About a dozen complaints have been already made against him 
for collecting debts unauthorized. The .4/bion newspaper firm have been 
done out of sums varying from ten to fifty dollars, by this individual, who 
engaged a printer down town to strike off the billheads of this, as well as 
several other business firms. The Freeman’s Journal has also suffered a 
little—something to the amount of $100 perhaps. In most cases these 
bills which he presented to people were higher than charged by the ge- 
buine collectors, but upon being remonstrated with on the high charges, 
he cheerfully made a very liberal discount. The accused was taken to 
the Tombs yesterday, when a Mr. Coddington made a complaint for grand 
larceny against him, in stealinga lady’s saddle worth $35. He confessed 
stealing the article, and endeavored to shake off this complainant by of- 
fering him a gold watch if he would let him off. He was taken before 
Justice Osborne in the afternoon, who adjourned the anticipated exami- 
nation, meanwhile committing the accused to prison. 


We have only to add that one person at least, of those defrauded in our 
name, has identified the rascal, and that so many charges have been 
brought forward against him that are susceptible of proof, that there is 
no doubt of his conviction.—It is not a little singular, showing that mis- 
fortunes never come singly, that very recently a parcel of Albion engrav- 
ings was purloined from the printer’s premises, and we have reason to 
believe that they were hawked about at a mere nominal price. The thief 
we are glad to say, was arrested, was prosecuted by the printer, and is 
now expiating his offence by undergoing a four months’ imprisonment. 





The Poet Laureate is said to be busied on an ode on the Battle of the 
Alma. Wolfe bymned Corunna, Byron Waterloo, and Campbell Hohen- 
linden ; but, with these exceptions, few of our poets have sung success- 
fully of battle——The Director-General of the Louvre has had a revolver 
cannon placed in the Museum of the Marine, capable of firing twelve 
shots in a minute, with the aid of two artillerymen to serve it—Lord 
Bangor will ear succeed to the vacancy in the Irish representative 
peerage, occasioned z the death of Lord Dunalley——We are promised 
@ Christmas book by Thackeray, illustrated by himself.—It is reported 
that Jullien has taken Her Majesty’s Theatre for bis promenade concerts 
Guring the approaching winter. Meanwhile he opens Drury-Lane—— 
Cholera has made its appearance at Vienna. One of its first victims was 
the young Princess Josephine Lichtenstein, niece of the reigning Prince 
of that name.——The ribbon of the ancient and honourable order of St. 
Patrick, vacant by the death of the Marquis of Ormonde, is said to have 
been offered to the Marquis of Londonderry, and declined.—-Grreat sen- 
sation has been produced in Hamburg by Russian agents buying up 
large quantities of Austrian Government securities. Several millions 
have been purchased at Amsterdam also.The laying down of the 
cable con ye the electric wires has commenced between Elsinore, in 
Denmark, and Helsingborg, in Sweden. When completed, Stockholm 
will be in direet communication with Milan, and with all the electric 
lines of Denmark, Germany, Belgium, and Frauce.——The Copenhagen 
Liberal daily paper, Morgenposten, is to be prosecuted by the Attorney- 
General “! pape an Oe Danish affairs from an English daily 
paper ; and for m g some observations thereon, to the effect that Den- 
mark should hold with its free brotherlands, England and the Geapiine- 
vian States, and not with its Russian and German foes,__The French 
Emperor has authorized Prince Napoleon to wear the military medal, as 
a reward for his conduct at the battle of Alma. Some of’ the papers 
comment on this asa pitiful, almost a satirical privilege——It is con- 
— by the Town Council of Liverpool to open st. George’s Hall 
for People’s Concerts ; the admission to be as low as three pence——A 


dinner has been given to Captain McClure, at Hastings, by the inhabit- 
ants, among whom the gallant Captain has taken up his residence.—— 
The Great Britain screw-steamer arrived at Melbourne on the 28th of 
August in sixty-seven days from Liverpool.lIt has been intimated to 
those French actors and actresses who are upon the Czar’s pension list that 
their pensions will be regularly paid, notwithstanding the war,—The 
Duke of Argyll has purchased the elegant villa so many years occupied 
by the late Duchess Dowager of Bedford, on Campden Hill, near London, 
called Bedford Lodge.——A monument to Sir William Wallace is about 
to be erected on the hill of Barnwrill, between Kilmarnock and Ayr. 
——It is reported at Brussels that Prince Napoleon, the heir-presumptive 
of the French throne, is about to espouse the daughter of King Leopold, 
a grandchild of Louis Philippe———On the recent returo of the Pope to 
Rome, the Portico of Raphael and the stairs of the Vatican were lighted 
with gas for the first time-——The Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas, 
the youngest sons of the Czar, have arrived at Odessa, with the inten- 
tion (it is said) of seeing service in the Crimea. They will vot lack oppor- 
tunities —_The Emperor of the French, on the recommendation of his 
Minister for Agviculture, has probibited for the present the distillation of 
corn, and of all other farinaceous substances,——Judson’s Hotel, in the 
lower part of Broadway, was gutted by fire, on Monday morning last.—— 
The Crayon, is the title of a weekly art-journal about to be started in 
this city.—----A wretch (surely a monomaniac) addicted to throwing 
vitriol on ladies’ dresses, and long sought by the Police, bas at length 
been detected and arrested. 





PAusic. 


On Monday evening last, our Metropolis saw three separate Opera Companies 
in full blast ; Italian, with Grisi and Mario in the ‘‘ Barbiere’’ at the Academy ; 
English, with Mile. Dolores Nau and her troupe in Auber’s ‘‘ Syren” at Niblo’s ; 
and English again, with the Misses Pyne and Mr. Harrison at the Broadway. 
Of these, as a matter of course, the greatest novelty was the last arrived, at 
Niblo’s.—A fine house, and a generous reception, such as New Yorkers always 
extend, greeted the strangers. We cannot, in candour, call their début a suc- 
cess ; yet it is far from our intention to designate it as a failure. But it strikes 
us forcibly that this first appearance was somewhat premature, and that a 
week’s more rehearsals would have been most beneficial to chorus, orchestra, 
principals and all, with the exceptions only of Mile. Nau and Mr. Horncastle. 

The “ Syren,” though light, is not one of the most taking of Auber’s lighter 
pieces. It is of the same order as the ‘“‘ Domino Noir,” and the ‘‘ Crown Dia- 
monds,” but inferior to them. There are—and this is a strange exception to 
Auber’s Operas—only two or three melodies in it, which the ear can carry home, 
and which have found their way into the ball-room and to street organs. The 
plot is more complicated, and the points are not so strongly marked. It is an 
Opera, which, above all things, requires fine acting to bring it out, and this we 
looked for in vain at Niblo’s. The principal actors (still excepting Mr. Horn- 
castle) seem new to the stage, angular and awkward. The latter remark will 
especially apply to Mr. Allan Irving, the Basso, who has a fine acting part, but 
who neither acts nor sings perceptibly to eye or ear. It may be hard to criti- 
cise an artist in this way ; but so soon as he shall sing loud enough to be heard, 
we shall be most happy to speak of his voice.—Mr. St. Albyn is a young tenor, 
with a light but pleasing voice, correct intonations, and nice phrasing. He 
seems to lack self-reliance both in acting and singing, and is evidently a novice 
in the former. Mr. Horncastle, reliable and useful in both respects, is already 
well known to our public from his former connection with the Seguin troupe 
and Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre, and was deservedly well received. 

Mlle. Nau is an agreeable but passionless singer. | e can admire her voca- 
lisation, but it touches no where near the heart. Sie sings neither in an Eng- 
lish nor an Italian style, but we naturally fancy ourselves at the Parisian 
Opera Comique, so soon as we hear, and still more so when we see her. She 
has sufficient brilliancy and skill, but on listening to her we feel perfectly in- 
different about the words she utters, the situationshe is in, or the feeling she 
is attempting to express. We are attentive to nice vocalisation, and to that 
only. Wecare not whether her solfeggios are sung behind the scenes or in 
front ; whether her neat tril/o resounds from the smuggler’s den, or her well 
executed chromatic run is heard in the palace. En passant we may here re- 
mark, that so far as the illustration of the text by the pronunciation of the words 
is concerned, the songs and concerted pieces of the Opera might as well be 
written in Csocktaw. We could not catch an English word in a song, either 
from Mile. Nau, or Messrs. St. Albyn and Irving. Mile. Nau in the dialogue 
exhibits a marked French accent. It is natural however, and without the af- 
fectation which used to spoil Madame Thillon’s spoken language. 

The Opera was admirably put upon the stage, as far as scenery, costumes, 
and properties are concerned. The second act presents a singularly bold and 
striking arrangement of mountain effects. The build and manceuvres of the 
ship, or rather floating battery, in the third act, might however puzzle the 
captain of one of our clippers.—The chorusses were weak, and somewhat 
rough as yet ; but the orchestra promises to be very good, after a little more 
playing together. Both nevertheless reflect credit upon Mr. Baker, the musical 
conductor, who in these departments at least would have left us no chance to 
find fault, had his materials profited by another week’s rehearsals, as stated 
above. We regret to notice that the audiences, since the first night, have not 
been very numerous. But the attractions during the week have been unusually 
varied. 

Of the Academy Italian troupe, and of the Broadway Pyne troupe (who 
gave us four nights of Opera, and then left for Boston) we have nothing new 
to write to-day.—Of the former, we should mention however that a day per- 
formance yesterday was an acceptable novelty, and that we may hope for “ La 
Favorita,” next week. New York has failed to appreciate the ‘‘ Barber.” 


Orama. 


Cicero writing to his friend Lucceius, the historian, desired that worthy to 
lie a little, in order that his (Cicero’s) orations might bear some distant re- 
semblance to historical accuracy, and still be palatable. Now if some friend 
would play the Cicero to my theatrical Lucceius, I think it is more than pro- 
bable he would have his wish gratified. I never felt more disposed in all my 
life to tell a big round thumping fib than at this moment,—to lie a littie, and 
make myself grateful to a class of readers, who will be, as I am, dissatisfied 
with the truth. It’s a pity there’s not a Cicero near, a great pity, because in 
his absence I must fain speak the truth and confess that this has been a week 
of failures ; that ten acts of mortal dialogue have failed to supply one hour’s 
innocentamusement. Is it not a dreadful thing to reflect on? 

Last Tuesday evening, Mr. Wallack produced the new Comedy of “ Weeds 
among the Flowers.” It was a complete failure, and deservedly so. With 
every wish in the world to be generous towards a young author, I must say I 
never witnessed a less promising work. Inthe first place there is no plot to 
the Comedy, anda plot iscertainly to some extent useful and necessary. No 
man is justified in putting pen to paper, until he has a clearly defined idea 
wy he is going todoso. Invention, as displayed in the conception and de- 
velopment of a plot, should be the distinctive talent of a dramatist. It is the 
possession of this talent in a pre-eminent degree that makes the Frenchman 
the best play-writer in the world. Not only are his ideas good, but he works 
them up in the most artistic manner. Large constructiveness and imagination 
assist him. Knowledge of life, and how to depict it on the stage, are his espe- 
cial and peculiar studies. These and other dramatic necessaries are inherent 
in the French mind, and, when added to the fact that a Frenchman always 
looks at real life from a dramatic point of view, account in a great measure for 
the easy, natural, and effective development of their drama. 

I doubt if the author of ‘“‘ Weeds among the Flowers” had any idea beyond 
the feeble one suggested by the title ;—certain ladies to represent “ Flowers,’’ 
certain gentlemen to impersonate ‘‘ Weeds.” Sach an idea, diluted with five 
acts of thin dialogue, becomes distressingly attenuated towards the end. The 
scene is laid in England, and the author, (an American of some twenty sum- 
mers), obligingly furnishes us with a picture of English society. The most bril- 
liant member of this society is one Pipes, a tiger, who has all the slang of Lon- 
don blocked out into convenient wedges. The next in importance is Mr. 
Myrtle, a wealthy country gentleman with a strong tendency to go to sleep in 
improper places. This gentleman has all the characteristics of a well-bred 
English gentleman. For instance, two friends pay him a visit from the city ; 
he receives them with hospitality, hands them a pot of the national half-and- 
half, and boozes with them. In the meantime the well-bred nieces of the old 
gentleman are “‘ prospecting” through the key-hole! 








It is useless saying more about the Comedy. It was, as I have before said, 


— 


& failure, and one that does not even promise a future success. I am sorry 

for it. 

The other interment occurred at the Metropolitan Theatre ; the play being 
the “ Finished Picture’’—finished in every sense of the word. I am perfectly 

unable to give you the slightest idea of the plot. All I know about it is that a 
certain Lady Felicia walks about in all sorts of places, with a long dress and 

train—such being the costume of Italy—and that a certain Adrian jg in 

love with her. Whenever the latter gentleman wishes to discover any se- 
cret or important item of information—about every five minutes—he disguises 

himself ; that is to say he puts on a Monk’s cowl and gown, so that you can 

only see his face, his boots, his spurs, and a few inches of his sword-scabbard. 
Of course it is impossible for any one to recognise Adrian beneath such an im- 
penetrable disguise. 

There is ability in the dialogue. It is smoothly written and indicates literary 
facility. The author could, undoubtedly, write a good drama, if he would 

study the correct principles of stage effect, and avoid plots that do not evolve 

themselves naturally. a 

Charming Julia Dean played admirably ; and Mr. Eddy also—although with 
a Camp-meeting drawl that might be avoided. Mr. Boniface was the only other 
member of the company who understood what he was about. This gentleman 
improves steadily and rapidly. He is a careful, painstaking artist, with plen- 
ty of force and a fine veice. Mr. Boniface evidently understands the pronunci- 
ation of the English language. He is unlike another member of this company, 
who if be spelled rat in the way he pronounces it, would consume at least fif- 
teen r’s in the operation. 

It would be unjust not to mention the excessive activity that prevails in this 
establishment. I can scarcely keep pace with the novelties ; and have now cut 
myself oat of room sufficient for doing justice to Willis’s ‘‘ Tortesa,” which has 
been amongst the most successful rivals. Why in the world does not Willis 
give us a new play occasionally ? 

To-night is Miss Dean’s benefit. If you would see the most graceful and 
talented woman on the American Stage, go. Perhaps you eyes may also be 
gladdened with a glimpse of ALVA. 


We regret to notice that Mr. Tom Placide’s theatre at New Orleans, known 
as the Variétés, has been totally destroyed by fire, and that he is a heavy loser. 


Army. 


A PERMANENT CAMP AND NEw FortiricatTions.--Portsmouth, Oct. 28.— 
It is intended to construct forthwith a permanent camp at Aldershot 
near to the site of the Chobham Camp of last year, and also to erect some 
important artillery defences to Portsmouth and the adjacent coast. The 
camp at Aldershot will comprise barracks, magazines, and other build- 
ings necessary for the accommodation of 10,000 men. This will include 
two regiments of cavalry, detachments of horse and foot artillery, and in- 
fantry. The works are to be proceeded with all despatch, and it is re- 
ported that 10,0007, will be spent upon this camp by March next. 

This week the Board of Ordnance have advertised for tenders for the 
erection of a battery, with magazine, shell, and fuzee room, and master- 
gunner’s store, near Southsea Castle, one of the defences of the entrance 
of Portsmouth Harbour. This, we believe, will be an earthern battery, 
mounting five or six heavy guns. A similar battery to be erected on the 
opposite of the harbour’s mouth at Fort Monckton. At Freshwater Gate, 
outside the Needles, in the Isle of Wight, a powerful battery is to be 
erected ; this will mount 15 or 16 guns of the heaviest calibre, whilst the 
Sussex coast is farther to be strengthened by the construction of a strong 
battery at Shoreham, near Brighton. The new and very heavy battery 
at Sconce Point. inside the Needles, in the Isle of Wight, is now on the 
point of completion. 











Obituary. 


Mr. ArcurpaLp M‘LELLAN, or GLascow.--The serious illness with 
which this gentleman was suddenly seized in the spring of the present 
year, has terminated in his demise, which took place on ew | night, 
at his country residence, Mugdock Castle, Stirlingshire. Mr. M‘Lellan 
has almost continuously occupied perhaps the most prominent position 
as a public man in Glasgow during the last forty years. His name on 
any side of a question was a tower of strength, tor few could equal him 
for skill in debate. In parochial and poor-law matters he took a deep in- 
terest ; and when the Poor Law Act came into operation, he was chosen 
the first chairman in the City Parochial Board. He was a most accom- 
plished man, deeply read in the literature of his own and other countries ; 
and, possessing a most retentive memory, he was ever ready to draw up- 
on its faithful and well-stored archives for apposite remark or quotation. 
His library, as a private library, is unsurpassed in Glasgow, and is said 
to be worth £,3000 ; while his collection of pictures, chiefly by the old 
masters, together with his collection of statues in bronze and marble, is 
said to be worth £50,000. The valuable pictures are said to amount to 
between five and six hundred fine specimens ; among which are single ef- 
forts which alone cost him upwards of £1,000. If report speaks true—- 
and there is little reason to doubt it—Mr. M‘Lellan, in the disposai of 
his fine art collection has erected an imperishable monument to his me- 
mory, which will retain a place in the gratitude of the people of Glas- 
gow for ages to come. It is said that he has bequeathed his invaluable 
collection of pictures and statues, his library, and his gold and silver plate, 
to the corporation, for the purpose of founding a Fine Art Gallery in this 
his native city ; and that, in connexion with this munificent bequest, he 
has made provision for the establishment of a Fine Art chair in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Mr. M‘Lellan was the friend and patron of native 
talent. He took a warm interest in the architectural renovation and em- 
bellishment of the city, and a prominent part in the restoration of the ca- 
thedral. He enjoyed the intimate friendship of Sir David Wilkie, Sir 
Francis Chantréy, R. A. Smith, Wm. Motherwell, and indeed of most of 
the distinguished painters, sculptors, musicians, litterateurs, and other 
eminent men of the present century.— Glasgow Daily Mail. 


Masor GENERAL MippLeroy.—This veteran soldier. who saw much 
service in India, died at his residence,at Maidstone. General Middleton 
served in the West Indies with the Royals, in 1805 and 1806. He wasin 
the field with the 22d Light Dragoons ia 1815 and 1816, and during the 
whole of the Mahratta war of 1817, 18, and 719, and was present with 
the division of the late Sir Thomas Munro at the capture of the forts of 
Daumul, Dorwar, Bedamme, Belgaum, and Shallapore, at which lace 
he was severely wounded. On his promotion to the rank of Major-Gene- 
ral, and consequent retirement from the command of the cavalry depot 
at Maidstone, a reward of £100 per annum for distinguished services, in 
addition to his pay, was conferred on him by the Government, and he 
had also for many years received a pension of £100 a-year in considera- 
tion of the wounds he had received in various engagements. 

Tue Countess or SramMForp AND WarriNcTon.—This lady died at Brigh- 
ton, from the effects of a severe fever. The deceased countess was of hum- 
ble parentage, her father being a shoemaker at Cambridge. Her personal 
attractions captivated the earl, then pursuing his studies at Trinity Col- 
lege, and on the 23rd December, 1848, they were married at the old 
church at Brighton. Her ladyship leaves no issue by her marriage, but 
her loss will be greatly felt by the aged poor and necessitous on his lord- 
ship’s estates, to whom she was a considerate benefactress. 


Sm Cuar.es Hutss, Bart., or Breamore-Housk, Hants.--Sir Charles 
Hulse died on the 19th ult., in his eighty-fourth year. He was the fourth 
Inheritor of the Baronetcy, conferred 7th;February, 1738-9, on Dr. Ed- 
ward Hulse, First Physician to King George Il. The Right Hon. Sir 
Samuel Halse, K.G.H., second son of the second Baronet, attained the 
rank of Field-Marshal in the Army, and filled the important office of 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital. Sir Charles, the Baronet just deceased, 
was Sir Samuel’s nephew, and eldest son of Sir Edward Hulse. 


Hewxry Prirriz, Lorp Dunatiey.—-This nobleman, one of the repre- 
sentative Peers of Ireland. died at his seat, Kilboy, near Nenagh, on the 
19th ult. He was born March 3rd, 1/75, the eldest son of Henry Prittie, 
Baq.. of Dunalley, in the county of Tipperary, M.P., who was elevated to 
the Peerage of Ireland 30th July, 1800. The founder of the Prittie family, 
Colonel Henry Prittie, bad a grant fro:a Charles II. of Dunalley Castle ; 
and bis grandson, Henry Prittie, Esq., sustained a siege of twenty-one 
days there against the disbanded soldiers of King James’s army after the 
Battle of the Boyne. , , 

The late Lord Dunalley married, Ist, 10th July, 1802, Maria, only 
daughter of Dominick Trant, Esq., of Dunkettle, county Cork, which lady 
died 15th October, 1819 ; and, 2ndly, 10th February, 1826, Emily, daugh- 
ter of Cornwallis, Ist Viscount Hawarden. His Lordship has left no issue, 
and is succeeded by his nephew, Henry Prittie, Esq., of Corville, Roscrea, 





now 3rd Lord Dunalley. 
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New Dooks. 


Tur Newssoy. New York. 1854. Derby.—It is time that some 
effort was made to stop the flood of pseudo-philantbropic literature, 
which has been gradually overflowing the land; at any rate it is time 
that some exposure was made of the unseemly methods, by which 
the worst and most pretentious portion of it is foisted into popularity. 
At present the very poorest books have the very best sale. The success 
of such a work as “ Hot Corn,” which is said to have reached a sale of 
fifty thousand copies, or of the one before us, which is now (if we may 
believe advertisements,) in its seventh thousand, is discreditable both to 
the literary taste and to the moral perceptions of the day. 


Publishing seems at length to have been reduecd to a science—as 
much 80 as the sale of quack medicines. Give the vendor of these latter, 
and the manufacturer of quack books, a certain amount of unscrupulous- 
ness and hard cash, a smart writer of puffs, and a widely circulated me- 
dium of advertising, and they will push off any deleterious mixture—a 
new Cure-all Pill or Powder, or a thrilling story of Life among the 
Lowly. 

The Philanthropic “ dodge’’ pays best. What with the inherent tender- 
ness of man’s nature, the sights of misery (real or feigned) that meet 
one’s eyes daily, the establishment of Five Points’ Missions and Model 
Lodging-houses—it is hard if a sentimental sympathy for the poor can- 
not be excited, and a dollar or two drawn from our pockets into those of 
publisher and author who so skilfully cater to our tastes. How the poor 
are to be benefitted in the matter, never probably occurs to the sym- 
pathetic reader.—An “ enterprising and energetic publisher’ (vide any 
ordinary book notice) makes up his mind to publish a Five Points’ no- 
vel. He selects some alliterative or clap-trap name for it (no matter 
whether justified or not, by the book)--gives the MSS. into the hands of 
his printer—an episode or two (of course thrilling ones) to some clever 
designer on wood—and then begins to grind out puffs. ‘“ We understand 
that Mr. So and So has in press a new novel of city life, from the pen of 
a distinguished writer, which promises to excel anything of the kind ever 
yet published in America, Those who have seen the proof-sheets pro- 
nounce it equal, if not superior to anything by Reynolds or Sue. For 
insight into the heart, knowledge of life, a keen zest for the humourous 
and pathetic, it surpasses,”’—and co forth. Extracts, in advance, are sent 
to newspapers whose columns are easily accessible to anything that saves 
editorial labour, and are not unfrequently paraded therein, sandwiched 
between apparently editorial comments, supplied from the same shop. 
In general, country papers are preferred, because country atmosphere is 
less impregnated with the essence of humbug, and a country editor, a 
remote country editor, is scarcely up to the “ puff” dodge, and naturally 
feels grateful to the publisher who sends him an early copy of a new 
work. He takes occasion to say so in his notice, which of course is fa- 
vourable. The publisher cuts frori the critique what will serve his own 
turn best--the most extravagant part of it—and sends it forth to the 
world (with a host of others, similar and similarly procured) as the un- 
biassed opinion of the Editor of the Ti/lietudlem Chronicle. You open 
your paper at the breakfast-table and are bombarded, so to speak, by 
first-rate notices of ‘Green Peas, or the Sweeper of the Crossings.’ 
You mistrust at first; but are finally carried away by the cloud of wit- 
nesses, and led to buy a copy of the famous novelty. You know the rest 
—-when you read your purchase. And that this is no fancy sketch, we 
can in a measure bear personal testimony. When we came into posses- 
sion of this journal in 1848, we found during several months that the 
books forwarded to the office for review, by the then largest publishing 
house in this city, were always accompanied by ready-written and deci- 
dedly “ first-rate” notices, got up in the style editorial. In thecourse of 
time the praetice was abandoned—and for very good reasons. Let the 
reader also look to any journal at his hand, in which the quack publish- 
ers advertise, and he will soon be convinced that there is truth in what 
we say. Here’s “The Newsboy,” for instance. It was announced two 
or three months ago as being in press ; extracts were printed in sundry 
papers ; and the nameless author was congratulated as just overtopping 
Dickens! It is now in the full swing of puffery. White newsboys on a 
red ground catch the eye on every bill-sticker’s wall, and dispute supre 
macy with Negro Minstrels and the “justly-celebrated Mustang Lini 
ment.”’ 

“ But how about ‘The Newsboy,’ now that it has appeared?” asks the 
reader. Briefly then, it shows some talent, of the romantic order. Who- 
ever he may be, the author has a feeling for the poetical side of a subject ; 
and, were he to write on themes that suited his cast of mind, might in 
time achieve a fair reputation. The fault of “The Newsboy,” setting 
aside its slovenly use of English, and its laboured intensity, is that its 
author knows nothing about the life that he attempts to paint. The Real 
and the Ideal are so botched in his mind, that nobody can tell where the 
one leaves off and the other begins. Fact and Fiction are joined toge- 
ther as indissolubly as the Siamese Twins. Bob, the Newsboy, does no- 
thing but pick up lost children and become their bodily and spiritual wet 
and dry nurse, keeping them till they are lucky enough to die in out-of- 
the-way up-town lots or in defunct tarts and railway-cars, or something 
of the sort. The wonder is that he finds time to sell his papers. He isa 
a good fellow, we don’t deny that, with a certain originality of his own ; 
but we should like him better, were the author to talk less of “ his great 
heart.”” This is his pet phrase--‘ the great heart of the boy” beats and 
warms and bleeds and aches, and fulfils other novel functions not laid 
down in Medical Dictionaries. 

There are other characters in the book ; newsboys, good, bad, and in- 
different; scoundrels of varying shades of wickedness, one a Spanish 
planter named Cosmello ; two or three heroines, the fairest of whom lives 
in Hamilton Avenue or near it, and delights in the poetical name of 
“Imogen ” (N. B. “ Alonzo the Brave’ is not introduced) ; and a crowd 
of others, not much like the men or women of this world in general, or of 
New York in particular. The time of the story also is confused. The 
tale opens with New York as it is at present ; and yet the newshoy grows 
up from babyhood to be at least twenty-one years of age.—As a sample 
of the author’s idea of poetical justice, we may mention the hanging of 
“Flashy Jack,” for accidentally stabbing one of the villains of the book. 
There was no great need of getting rid of that scoundrel, while so many 
others were left at large, nor any want of witnesses to prove the absence 
of all malice on the part of good-natured Jack. But hang he must, be- 
cause forsooth a gipsy had cursed his family, root and branch! What can 
a gipsy have to do, pray, with a novel of New York life? Equally absurd 
is the making Jack’s mother a celebrated opera singer, and diseovering 
her just befere his death in the disguise of a Sister of Charity! And all 
this, and more of the same sort, from the pen of a greater than Dickens! 
Bah! 

On reading over the above, we feared we might have borne too hard on 
the publisher of “‘ The Newsboy,” and we turned therefore to his adver- 
tisement of it, in one of the New York dailies. The style of that remark- 
able compilation certainly warrants all we have said, and explains to us 
the reason why the puffs of George Robins no longer delight us, in the 
columns of the London newspapers. Clearly George Robins’s “literary 
gent” has followed the course of Empire. But so far, well. If we miss 
the admirable expletives of the prince of auctioneers, arresting the eye in 





huge capitals of Times or Chronicle, we have here for our consolation 
gems of criticism, 
Orient pearls at random strung, 

in perfect imitation of the retired hammer-wielder, and cunningly dis- 
played in all the fascination of type. We can’t spare room to re-string 
these pearls, in the inviting manner of the original advertisement. Some 
of them however are so brilliant that we are fain to borrow their lustre, 
only begging the reader to bear in mind that the intermediate text is set 
in the emallest of letters. Thus then does the George Robins of Ameri- 
can publishers set forth the glories of his new estate. 

“What Say The Critics?” * * * “ But A Greater Than Oliver Twist Is 
Here.” * * * * Will Bedew A Nation’s Eyes With Tears.” * * * “ Raise A 
Smile On Every Face.” * * * “Greater Than Any Book Yet Published.” 
***« Arouses And Rivets The Attention.” * * * “ Piquant As The Pro- 
verbs Of Sancho Panza.” * * * “ Pathos And Reality Of Hope And Fear.” 
*** “Touching Word-Painting Of Dickens.” * * * “ Increase Our Faith 
In Humanity.” * * * “ Living, Breathing Characters.” * * * “ Pathos 
Which Goes Home To The Heart.” * * * “ A Rich Vein Of Romantic In- 
cident." * * “ Wet Eyes Are Better Critics Than Cold Words.” * * * 
“Have You Read The Newsboy ?” 

Tus Youra or MapamMe DE Loneurvitis. From the French of Victor 
Cousin. New York. 1854. App/eton.—There are three things con- 
nected with this book that we understand not; yea, four that we do not 
fully comprehend--why it should have been written, why published, why 
translated, and why thus set before an American public. The first enigma 
may possibly be explained by a mot of some Parisian wit, who surmised 
that the philosopher Consin had varied his serious studies, by a desperate 
flirtation with the memory of one of those innumerable female celebrities, 
who gleam along the history of France in the seventeenth century. For 
the rest, we confess ourselves in the dark, notwithstanding the a/ias of the 
title page, which leads the reader to expect ‘new revelations of Court and 
Convent” during the period specified. We lay it down with the convic- 
tion that to-morrow we shall have but scant remembrance of its rambling 
and discursive contents. 


Mive-Sroves In ovr Lire Journey. By Samuel Osgood. iIbid.—-The 
author of this volume may be known to some of our readers as a Unita- 
rian Minister of this city ; but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
its simple eloquence and sterling excellence should be limited to those 
who are members of his Sect. In so small a compass, we rarely meet with 
more Catholic sympathies, and with a clearer or more practical view of the 
privileges enjoyed by, and the duties enjoined upon us all, at every stage 
of our mortal pilgrimage. The local applications, occasionally introdu- 
ced, give a directness of purpose, without militating against their general 
usefulness. We venture to advise some of the rushing and scuffling way- 
farers to pause a moment, and ponder on the inscriptions which Mr. 
Osgood has engraved upon his Mile Stones. 

Memoirs or NapoLteon—His Court anp Famity. By the Duchess 
d’Abrantes. New York. 1854. Ibid.—An edition, in two large and 
handsome volumes, of a popular and very entertaining work. Its gosr- 
sipping details, and off-hand insight into social life during a most re- 
markable epoch, have given it vogue. The Duchess, better known as 
Madame Junot, had ample opportunities for seeing and knowing much 
that she relates, though it has been questioned by some critics whether her 
lively humour and zest in story-telling did not occasionally tempt her 
to season her pages with a dash of romance. The world now will 
scarcely trouble itself to determine that point, content with the amuse- 
ment that she affords. 

Tue IniustrateD Natura History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
New York. 1854. Harpers.—A duodecimo of 520 pages, and the most 
beautiful work of its kind that, to our knowledge, has been published 
in the U.S. It contains a brief and familiar description of 450 varieties 
of animated nature, including birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, and insects, 
The classification and scientific name of each is indicated ; otherwise, the 
text is adapted to the commonest understanding. The charm of the 
book however is the marvellous neatness of the wood-cuts--correspond- 
ing in number to the subjects just named--which we presume are repro- 
duced from the original London blocks. We should be glad to know 
that New York contains engravers on wood, capable of executing such 
specimens of combined delicacy and force. The designs were drawn by 
William Harvey, whose name is familiar as a book-illustrator. 

MemorasLe Women: THE Story or THER Lives. By Mrs. Newton 
Crosland. Boston. 1854. Ticknor & Fields——Half-a-dozen biographi- 
cal sketches of women, who have nobly,or gracefully, or usefully, fulfilled 
the duties of their respective stations in life. The selection betokens no 
tendency to look for exalted characters solely in exalted positions ; for 
we have two Americans on the list, namely Margaret Fuller and Mrs. 
Ware, of Cambridge, Mass.—Rachel, the wife of Lord William Russell of 
Charles the Second’s time, and Lady Sale, the captive of Afghanistan, in 
our own day, have acquired a wider-spread celebrity. Mrs. Crosland, 
who, under her maiden name of Camilla Toulmin, was a contributor to 
several English periodicals, has treated her subjects with womanly appre- 
ciation of their gifts and virtues, and has made an agreeable and unex- 
ceptionable volume. At the same time, it is not of a kind that invites 
criticism. 





Sine Arts. 


A New Picrvre sy Ary Scuerrer.—To their collection of priats and 
paintings, mostly of the French school, but alwzys worthy of a look, 
Messrs, Goupil & Co. of Broadway bave just added a large work in oils, 
fresh frem the easel of Ary Scheffer. The subject is the Temptation on 
the Mount, treated with all the severe and dignified simplicity that is a 
distinguishing characteristic of this artist, and that has especially marked 
two or three of his late compositions, including his “ Christus Consola- 
tor.’ The “exceeding high mountain” is indicated but by a foot-hold 
of ground, and a certain atmospheric effect. The “Kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them” are left to the imagination. The figures 
of our Saviour and of the Evil One alone occupy the canvas. The 
dominant expression of the former’s countenance is a mingled tenderness 
and pity, wherein one reads no trace of the recorded reproof, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan!’ The latter is not clothed in the ordinary and per- 
haps valgar attributes wherewith Art endows him ; and if one bad passion 
be supreme on his brow, we should say it isa haughty insolence. The 
Tempter, in an energetic attitude that savours of self-confidence, 
points downwards as though to his proffered gifts ; the Tempted raises one 
hand to Heaven, as though that simple action conveyed sufficient reply. 
The painting therefore is not only entirely devoid of accessories, it 
scarcely conveys an outline of the Scriptural scene. The colouring is 
chaste and cold. In the hands and feet of the draped figure of Christ 
there isnot much semblance—save in form—of human flesh and blood. 
The nude Satan is bronzed and “ dusky” in hue. 

Your first impression may perhaps be that you have before you, in the 
main, the conventional Christ of the painters, and a splendid bit of 
anatomical drawing, in the figure at his side. If you look long however, 
you may arrive at the conclusion that Ary({Scheffer, in eschewing any di- 
rect appeal to the senses, has sought through the more difficult mysteries 
of his art to suggest that higher Ideal, which is not engendered of the 
material school of painting. Many will talk of the artist and his 
work, with an apparent intensity of admiration ; but we incline to think 





that he will not have any large number of profound par genuine sympa- 
thisers. We incline also to believe that the engraving from this picture, 


in preparation by Messrs, Goupil & Co., will be more popular than the 
picture iteelf. 





A LAWYER ON PARNASSUS. 


Mr. Henry Bliss, one of H. M. Counsel learned in Law, has written a 
Tragedy. What of that? Not much ; but in an evil hour he published 
it. Thereupon it is thus pleasantly scarified in a London critical journal : 


RopesPreRRE. A Tracepy. By Henry Bliss ; ’ 
Counsel. Kimpton. ¥ af Ae COR Majesty : 
Moloch! Where’s Death ? 


Was that the ’ 9 
Islam! The Beast! worm’s abyss 


Unquenchable! What's this? 
j - (Robespierre, p. 15.) 

What’s This? Why, this isa genuine spasmodic tragedy, and one very 
te paren n> Nay oney form of swearing, such as we take Mo- 
och-where’s-death- was-that-the-worm’s—abyss—Islam-the-be nch- 
able!??!!! to be. " -— 

A gentleman using the nom de guerre of T. Percy Jones, but who h 
not the face to assume even in joke the garb of her Majesty’s counsel, ae 
lately written a clever burlesque of the spasmodic style in which many 
young poets are apt in these days to indulge. The burlesque is the 
tragedy of Firmilian, of which the great fault is that it is only too se- 
rious. But here a gentleman appearing in his proper name, and dressed 
in his own dignified costume has met that objection completely. He pro- 
duces a tragedy meant to be serious, of which the great fault is that it 
is only too burleeque. Our counsel learned in the law has a muse worthy 
to sit af ol oe ramp 

This dreadful tragedy of Robespierre is opened by a prelude indicatin 
what may be expected. Plenty of guillotine work. Ho! . 

Ho! Red caps, forward! flags, of snaky teeth, 
With staff and spindle, speed te seats beneath 
Where tall, as towers the imperial spire of brass, 
And stained, as stands yon monolith’s red mass, 
Twin beams ascend. Their feetin crimson tread. 
A cloud with lightning pregnant wraps their head. 
Whence, flash on flash, a clanking cleaver SWoops ; 
The neck-strokes echoes, and heads roll, as hoops. 
And a hero with whose boots let no man meddle. Lo! 
Lo! sheen in azure garb, with face deject 
Unconscious steps, and wandering intellect, 
He stalks ; his lips compressed or muttering fain ; 
Hands clenched, or raised to clasp a feverish brain ; 
Alone he stalks, or followed but by fear, ‘ 
Startles, stares round, stalks on, the mystic Robespierre. 


ah rp then opens with a couplet pleasantly suggestive of the subject. 


Blood. What will historysay? The Seine runs red. 
March on! The hills are shouting blood or bread. 


That is, in fact, the opening chorus; but Robespierre is talking to him- 
self, and yet not alone, for——* What’s that! An echo? Bah!”—there is 
present, a Voice. This Voice is a Person in the play, and yet it is no per- 
son. It is great at interjections, and it can also be longwinded ; that is 
to say, if one can apply the epithet longwinded to anything that speaks 
as everything in this play speaks, by gusts. To act the tragedy asit is 
written, all the characters, whenever it is performed, will be requited to 
move about the stage by hops and jumps, each man bestirring himself as 
if he were in the course of receiving two or three galvanic shocks per 
mionte, £6 the top of the second page Robespierre has got to clink, clank, 
cut, c b 

A clink, a cleaver’s swoop, a clank, cut, crash— 
And death. ’Tis nothing. Severed heads may gnash, 
May scowl! !—A bullock’s galvanized, can more. 


Perbaps under such circumstances it can “moo.’’ Galvanized bullock’s 
head is a fine suggestion. Might not the disembodied Voice which is one 
of the vine dary performers in this tragedy be made to roar through 
such a head, which could be presented, as a kindred poet has it, “ danc- 
ing on the wall” near one of the side scenes. That would have, sure] 
a fine and horrible effect. It is fit also that Robespierre should inclu e 
at the least a bull’s head, seeing that the tragedy of Tom Thumb con- 
tains a whole cow, and that too “ g cow of larger than the usual size.”— 
Works worthy to range side by side ought to be got up with some eye to 
"Bat all’ depends, of an 
ut all depends, of course, upon what the Voice is, or what it m 

Mr. Bliss dedicates his play in a letter to Mr. Moile at the beginning of 
the book, who replies in a letter to Mr. Bliss at the end of the book, and 
is evidently puzzled about the Voice, which he presumes to be related 
“to either the threatening letters with which Robespierre is known to 
have been persecuted, or to the remorse of his own conscience.”” We have 
read the tragedy quite through, and have come to a belief that the 
Voice is meant to be France. If that be a just theory, the Voice would be 
better represented by a cock than bya bull. Or the effect.might be doubled 
and all theories satisfied by uniting the two, and having both a cock and 
a bull, which would also be germane to the substance of the drama. 

Robespierre, when the play opens, is talking to himself under the 
moon, and the Voice enters into conversation with him—the Voice, like 
the hero, talking largely of guillotine and galvanism, or, as he, she, or 
it puts it, spasm. ’ 

A clink, a clanking swoop, a cut, crash, chasm 
Flush, gnashing, quivering—and where ends the spasm ? 
It ends, we reply, at page two hundred and sixty-six ; for though 
this is but a five-act tragedy, by printing only a limited number of starts to 
a page (to say nothing of a paper of three times the ordinary weight and 
thickness) there is contrived a goodly and (at any conceivable price) a 
costly volume. Here follows for example, the substance of one page 
omitting the names of ihe speakers, which are not of the least importance, 
because all the characters suffer so much from convulsione throughout 
the entire tragedy that one has little opportunity for discrimination of 
their respective intellectual and moral qualities. Mr. Bliss seems to be 
perpetually calling each of his performers to speak boldly out, by thrusting 
at the very least a carving-fork into some sensitive part of his body.— 
Here, then, we repeat, is the entire of one of Mr. Bliss’s pages. 
And welcome! Readv! 
What! without one prayer ? 
Present! 
Hold! 
He! 


iC. 
Hark! 
Citizen ! 
; Who’s there ? 

Live! But by morn—— 
That is one page ; and here follows another, from the four corners of 
which we collect its scattered syllables. 

All! All! But hear me first! In turn—Now! 

I demand audience! Merlin! France for ever! 

But there are long speeches also. For example of their quality we 

take a passage from some meditations made by Robespierre on his en- 
deavours to put down “ athiests ;” the very word is convulsed, and has 
its i set rolling astray by the printer almost wherever it appears. Robes- 
pierre is mentioning the trouble he bas been at “to silence sots, who 
cover earth with crape,’—and, we suppose, wish to thrust it into @ 
mourning coach and drive off with it, as the finish of their drunken 
frolic. 


Never! 


Whence then, and whither, was that day’s endeavour ? 
’*T was France then published to the world—oh never 
New superstitions for those old o’erthrown— 

But faith and worship, common sense might own. 
And now, with millions freed from every thrall, 

Pules France for convicts, few, and public all, 

Whom the first blow dismissed from pain and crimes? 
No. France recalls the racks of tyrant times, 

The secret cells, the innocent blood they spilt 

In floods, for drops the People claim of guilt. 


If it were the custom of this paper to offer prize enigmas for the solu- 
tion of its readers, we think we should be disposed to offer the preceding 
passage. We have seen how Robespierre thought of the ‘ athiests ;’ but 
as for Danton, he evidently considers him to have been game, for, says 
Robespierre, when he said something, 

I answered with a word, 
That stilled the Hall and startled every member, 

And stunned his heart, the one dread great word, September ! 

Let us, however, turn to the pathos of the tragedy, which lies with two. 
lovers who, ia the midst of the general convulsion, are found always to 
jump well together, and who attract so much more notice than even 
Robespierre himeelf that they might fairly give their names to the play,. 
which would then bear description as Tallien and Teresa, or (if we may 
be allowed to add a second title) All in the Spasms. 
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Says Tallien, on the shoulder of Teresa, touching and graceful with 
three t’s and a pair of g’s: 
We part no more. Together let us crave 
Oar trial, tumbrel, guillotine, and grave. 
Sighs Teresa on the bosom of Tallien, 
And long farewell! and think of me sometimes— 
Asumbeam broken from the diamond’s prism, 
Or night bird's cadence from the vast abysm. 
Which is, in prose, the screech of an owl down 4 hole. 
Says Teresa, 
The martyr’s axe must consecrate my nape. 
Says an officer who enters presently to Tallien. 
Tallien, my name, like this my livery, clothes 
A noble birth in services it loathes, : 
Yet renders, for the cloud-like cloak they give, 
To one, who dares not die, nor else can live. 
Says Tallien, before I die I will make a speech on the scaffold to show 
aap this Robespierre. I will speak 
As the swan warbles when existence wanes— 
To show this cut-throat up in all his stains. 


Coleridge said something like that, we think—Swans warble before 

existence wanes. At any rate he said, Swans sing before they die, be- 
cause, as we remember, he went to say, "Twere no bad thing did certain 
poets die before they sing. Barrére, however, having heard all Tallien 
wished to utter, thought that he sang not so much like a swan as like an 
-eagle who has lost his beak. 

What peals sublime (he says) can trath and reason roll ! 

Why here is music ravishes my soul! 

No swan-like cadence, but an eagle’s strain, 

Whose beak swoops screaming for a bison’s brain. 


Tallien, however, becomes free, and has an opportunity of pleading on 
‘behalf of Liberty, before the Assembly. 
Save her and save us, from this fourfold blade, 
Whose horizontal course and gory wall 
May sunder France, and desolate this hall. 


Never did Wall undertake so great a performance since the right dole- 
ful comedy and merry tragedy of Pyramus and Thisbe. Robespierre, 
however, comes in to mar Tallien’s sport. He has an edict; and he 
™ Respect this edict ! woe the wights that scorn ! 

Twill bite and spit them in the ditch asunder, 
Loathed for the crime, and laughed at for the blunder. 


Tallien, however, leaps up ; and the actor who enacts the part, if it be 
ever enacted, must see that he leaps at least four feet into the air to ac- 
cuse Robespierre boldly. Thee I accuse of this and that, and among 
other things, 

Of kindling Terror’s trump to voice thy breath, 
Debauching truth, demoralising death, 

And brandishing an axe at every bane. 

Thee I accuse of covering earth with crape ;— 


‘So that Robespierre himself seems to have been a party to the before- 
mentioned drunken frolic. 

One of the most remarkable effects suggested in this drama is the ad- 
mission of members of assembly to speak and vote after they have had 
their heads cut off, Tallien distinctly refers to this from the tribune. 
“* Your necks,” he says to the gentlemen around him— 


Your necks from some of which he severed heads, 
To prostrate all, have paved the stair he treads. 


The Assembly is effectually roused. D’Anglas asks, 
Whose neck seemed safer than Desmoulins’ nape ? 
and complains much that gentlemen sit, cowering before Robespierre, 


To watch his cloudy brows and sneering smiles, 

Till heads, now tumbling, Fouquier vaunts, as tiles, 
Shall scatter, asfrom roofs a whirlwind strips, 

When storms are summoned to the sun’s eclipse. 


There is nothing in Tom Tumb finer than that, but even than that there 
are finer things in Robespierre. Grand is the suggestion of the Presi- 
-dent Barrére that captive Robespierre and his captive associates should 
be looked at through an open door. 


Identify them there, and thence dismiss, 

And spare yourselves the storm of how) and hiss, 
That, like a cataract’s doubles on their ears, 

Till the last precipice leave the world to cheers. 


After they have been executed, Perish, says Tallien, 


Perish the example of their dire endeavour ! 
Perish their counsel, as a fit’s, for ever! 
D’Anglas, however, thinks it would be fitter that the example should 
not perish. Their names he would have left as beacons and impaled skele- 
‘tons— 
Racks, shown in ruins where a monster swayed, 
Or fossils of a beast ere man was made! 


Meanwhile, as Merlin presently observes, 
Time vibrates, like the moon, but holds its course : 
and, as Teresa suddenly remarks at the conclusion of the play, 
God save the King! 


Now before closing our remarks on this extraordinary proluction, we 
are anxious to give it every chance of being judged quite fairly by the 
reader, and therefore we have taken pains to look for an entire scene that 
should represent the style of the author as he would himself most pro- 
bably wish it to be judged. We have had some difficulty in selection, be- 

-cause there is positively no scene, which, set, by itself, will not more or 
less appear to have been extracted for the sake of ridicule. We take the 
following, however, and if the soliloquy of Teresa in prison carries our 
memories back to the cadences of Pyramus and Thisbe, it is not our fault. 
‘Let the reader only compare it with what Pyramus said in his tribula- 
tion. 

0 grim look’d night! O night with hue so black ! 

O night, which ever art when day is not! 

O night! O night! Alack! alack! alack! 

I fear my a promise is forgot !— 

And thou O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall, 

That stand’st between her father’s ground and mine ; 

Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 

Show me thy chink to blink through with mine eyne. 


We really cannot help these reminiscences. But here, as we have 
said, is a fair specimen-scene of Robespierre, Act iv., Scene 1. 


TERESA. 

Now doors on doors seal up again my cell : 

Bolt atter bolt re-echoes, like a Knell : 

And yon high grate, with meshes scarce apart, 

Casts, like a pall, their shadow on my heart. 

Remorseless den, that death must next unlock, 

Pavement and vault, impenetrable rock— 

Sepulchral walls, where epitaphs are traced, 

What tears, what tortures, has your fuld embraced! 

With iron ear, and adamantiae look— 

Likethe stern judges,’ all go hence to brook. 

Lost Roland’s wife here learned her last excitaim— 

What crimes are wrought, oh Freedom, in thy name ! 

Here Austria’s daughter wept a world undone. 

Desmoulins’ widow here, and Hébert’s Nun, 

Mingled their tears. Here, eager for her hearse, 
Corneille’s great grandchild verified his verse— 
Tis not the scaffold shames, but only guwilt— 

And joyed a tyrant’s heart had strained her hilt. 
But tar an eagle’s flight outsoars the dove. 

-Her mission here was vengeance, mine but love. 
Both vain! No matter—vainer were regret. 
Tallien will miss me—follow—or forget ” 

Alas! can vows a demagogue engage ? 

Orlove find faith in this degenerate age ? 

Whose pastime is debauch, whose business spoil, 

And whose worst woes are poverty and toil. 

Swift to the pitfall as a fawn careers, 

How life has fleeted, through a vale of tears ! 

Oh, had I used my misery as well! 

What pools were tlooded with the showers that fell ! 
What tracts, how desert, freshened from the floods ! 
Spring dawns, dew rises, and the almond buds : 
Noon —the buds are blossoming as gems : 
Night breathes a frost—they wither on their stems : 
A tempest howls—they scatter from the bough : 
Snow follows with a shroud—where are they now? 
Snows vanish, spring revives, and almonds bear 
New buds and blossoms, but the past are—where ? 
Again the hollow laugh, and faltering cheer, 

0 , who, to cheat their fear, 

soothe their sorrow, personate its close, 

Their mock tribunal has now doomed their foes, 
And their mock scaffold next preludes a scene, 

Truth may soon witness worse performed, I ween. 





What's that? Tones change! All suddenly are dumb! 

Wheels rumble—Ha! they halt. The tumbrels come! 

Death's list arrives. And victims leave their cell 

To hear the roll called— 

7 * 7. * ~ * * * * * 
That a bigbly educated and accomplished gentleman, as Mr. Bliss cer- 

tainly is, should be misled by the cacoethes cantandi into the printing of 
a book like this, is matter not only for wonder but for sad and serious re- 
flection. Let those who will pbilosophise upon it; this truth lies upon 
the surface, that as good poets have been said sometimes to break down 
as men of business, and have not been on that account the less respected, 
so it may be permitted to a good man of business (in the law) to break 
down thoroughly as a poet, witbout avy prejudice to his silk gown. 





A FRENCH BAND AT AN ENGLISH FETE. 


The Grand Military Féte given at Sydenham, on Saturday last, “ in 
aid of the several funds for the relief of the sick and wounded and 
widows and orpbans of ber Majesty’s forces engaged in the Russian war,” 
has proved so successful that we believe every one present, although 
expecting something great. was literally astonished at the splendid event 
ofthe day. Long will it be before the quiet neighbourhood of Sydenham, 
Norwood, and Anerley forgets the vast multitude that assembled last 
Saturday. The great mass of the visitors of course went down by the 
railroad, and in such numbers that the approaches to the Brighton 
Railway station were completely blocked up by the train of vebicles 
during great part of the morning. To get across the narrow and 
slippery defile of London bridge in a carriage was a matter of extreme 
difficulty, and not a few who bad gone thus far in various conveyances 
preferred to dismount, and to pass over it on foot, in order to avoid the 
extreme delay to which vehicles were subjected. Although the trains 
were composed of more than the usual number of carriages, and were 
despatched at more frequent intervals than is ordinarily the case, they 
proved totally inadequate to clear the platform of the accumulating crowd. 
As each train drew up, it was the signal fora rush and a scramble: 
neither priority of arrival, nor the possession of a superior class of 
tickets, was of any avail; many, too weak or too timid for the contest, 
saw train after train depart without being able to enter ; some even 
turned away in despair, occasionally not without marks of the struggle, 
either in person or clothes ; and throughout the morning the holders of 
first, second, and third-class tickets were mingled together, without the 
possibility of securing the kind of carriages for which they had paid. 

The doors of the Palace opened at ten o’clock ; and the French Guides, 
who were the “lions” of the day. and who occupied a conspicuous plat- 
form raised in the great Transept, played “ God save the Queen,” ac- 
companied by the Palace band. However, the day had not yet begun ; 
and the visitor who had heard nothing of the Féte might have supposed 
that this was a mere ordinary occasion, had not his attention been arrest- 
ed by alarge trophy erected in the very centre of the building: this 
was composed of flags, cannon and other arms, from the Tower stores ; 
and had been designed and executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
G. Stacey, storekeeper at the Tower. The base consisted of a round 
platform with two steps, covered with crimson cloth,on which were 
placed rows of cannon-balls, Above the base were two brass cannon, 
taken at Bomarsund, and at opposite angles two mortars. The whole 
structure--which comprised weapons of all kinds, as well: four com- 
plete suits of steel armour—was in three compartments, each smaller 
than the one below ; and terminated in a lofty pole, from which were 
suspended the flags of France, Turkey, and England, crowned with a 
wreath of laurel. 

The musical performance specially provided for the entertainment of 
this enormous concourse of people was got up on a very large scale.— 
The music, in accordance with the character of the Fete, was of the 
military kind. There was an extraordinary gathering of military bands. 
In the first place, the band of the French Imperial Regiment Les Guides 
had come from Paris, by order of the Emperor, for the express purpose 
of giving their assistance on this occasion. There were the bands of 
the seven Regiments of Guards, of the 18th and 91st Regiments of Foot, 
of the Royal Artillery, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, of the Royal 
Marines, of the Hon. Artillery Company, of the Naval and Military 
Schools at Greenwich and Chelsea ; and lastly, the band of the Crystal 
Palace Company. A regular programme was formed for the employ- 
ment of this immense musical host. During the earlier part of the da 
the various bands were stationed separately in the interior of the build- 
ing ; and afterwards they all assembled on the Terrace, or Esplanade, 
for the purpose of performing a regular selection in the open air. The 
arrangemeut was sufficiently judicious, but the unprecedented inflax of 
people, and the consequent confusion, presented obstacles to its being 
completely carried out. In the interior the various bands were placed 
toe near each other ; and, as no precaution was taken to prevent more 
than one playing at a time, two or three different tunes were sometimes 
heard together, producing ‘‘ unprepared discords’” not recognized in any 
system of harmony. On the Terrace, the confusion was still greater.— 

he space on which the combined bands were to assemble not having 
been kept clear, the whole ground was covered with a dense mass of 
people, through which the performers had to struggle the best way they 
could ; and, at length, when the performance began, not half their num- 
ber had been got together. However, this “music under difficulties” 
was, on the whole, better than might have been expected. The famous 
band of the Guides did not belie their reputation. They formed the 
great object of curiosity and attraction ; and, very properly, were placed 
in the most favourable situation for being seen as well as heard to ad- 
vantage. The band is differently constructed from our military bands. 
The treble instruments (as with us) are clarionets, boes, and flutes; but 
the brass instruments are chiefly of the kind recently invented by M. Sax, 
and which, though an immense improvement on the ordinary instruments, 
in quality of tone, purity of tune, and facility of execution, are not, as 
yet, sufficiently employed in thiscountry. The strength of the band is 
forty-six—not fifty-six as has been stated. Their training, under their 
able chef, M. Mohr, is perfect ; and they play with a precision, an atten- 
tion to the most delicate gradations of sound, a degree of fire and spirit, 
which, although we are not disposed to undervalue our own military 
music, we have never heard equalled in this country. Their superiority 
is partly owing to their training, but partly also to the improved con- 
struction of their instruments. We hope the emulation created by their 
presence will lead to an improvement here. The combined performance 
on the Terrace had considerable grandeur in so far as the instrumental 
effects were concerued ; but the attempt to sing a vocal chorus was a 
total failure : the voices were lost in the open air, and so feeble as to be 
barely audible. This was at once felt to be the case; and the “ Old 
Hunaredth,” which was to have closed the performance. was not at- 
tempted. 

One curious effect of the performance on the Terrace is worthy of 
notice. So sensible was the vibration of the glass, that every note 
played by the band was distinctly reverberated ; and it seemed as if the 
band without was accompanied with miraculous precision by a band 
withip. Some persons, indeed, declared as a matter of fact, that the 
expedient employed on a stage when the prompter represents an echo, 
had been adopted on this occasion, and that there were real substantial 
musicians playing on real substantial brass inside the Palace in response 
to their brethren out of doors. 

The most exciting moment of the Gay was when, shortly before four 
o'clock, the Guides returned to their station in the interior of the Pa- 
lace, and again played * God save the Queen,” which was followed by 
* Partant pour la Syrie.” These airs bad been played countless times 
during the earlier part of the féte, but now they derived new importance 
from the circumstance that they were executed in presence of the whole 
condensed multitude. All the galleries were crammed ; a long perspect- 
ive of waving hats and handkerchiefs reached into the furthest distance, 
and thunders of encore pealed through the vast edifice, to be promptly 
and vigorously answered by the willing band. At that moment the 
Guides, not as accomplished military musicians, but as Frenchmen, as 
the represeniatives of an ally, were objects of actual idolatry to a throng 
=i for number and distinction combined, was perbaps unparal- 

eled. 

After the great demonstration of the visitors en masse a gradual de- 
parture took place. The subsequent history of the day isa history of 
still greater difficulties in securing homeward vebicles than those of the 
journey from London. It is sufficieut to say that those who walked to 
Anerley found themselves in a better position than those who sought the 
“Crystal Palace train,’’? and that on no occasion during the retreat was 
a third-class man known to avoid a first-class carriage from motives ef 
conscience. Indeed, on the arrival of one of the trains at the ticket 
station near London-bridge, when the ticket-taker, entering a first-class 
carriage, received every form of ticket save that of the first-class, ana 
was told that he ought to consider himself lucky to get anything, he 
seemed to think the remark perfectly natural, and pocketed his tickets 
without comment.--London paper, /Vov. 4. 


The Band of the Imperial Guides subsequently performed before the 





tact, a8 


Queen at Windsor. The Times of the 3lst ult., thus alludes to the cir- 
cumstance. 


Of all the vicissitudes which time has brought about, none is more re- 
markable than that which was exemplified the day before yesterday on 
the Terrace at Windsor Castle. Ifthere was a spot in the kingdom con- 
secrated to the traditions, or, we may say, to the prejudices of a past ge- 
neration, it was this. On this terrace King George III., took his habitual 
walk during a period at which the affairs of the whole world took their 
colour from the antagonism of France and England. There that vene- 
rable monarch listened to the music of militia bands, or looked down in- 
to the park below upon musters of yeomanry and volunteers, all inflamed 
with an intense spirit of loyalty, and with what in those days was an 
identical sentiment—a martial animosity against France, Frenchmen, 
French soldiers, and the name of Napoleon Bonaparte. What was the 
scene on Sunday afternoon? There were the castle, the Terrace, the 
Town, and the Slopes. There was the Sovereign of England, with the 
Royal Family. There were the band and the music, and every other ac- 
companiment of the traditional scene. There were soldiers in the 
garden and officers on the Broad Walk. But who were these soldiers ?— 
They were the soldiers of the Emperor Napoleon, who, arrayed in the cos- 
tume of the Empire, had come with their band to play at Windsor Castle 
for the gratification of the British Queen! What would have been thought 
50 years ago if any one had prophesied the occurrence of such an event? 
There is really scarcely anything more extraordinary in the legendary 
predictions of Mother Shipton or Merlin. 





A REAL ENGLISH HEROINE. 


A notice of the formation of a corps of forty nurses, for service in the 
military hospitals of Constantinople, has been crowded out of our columns. 
We can scarcely regret this however, since we now make room for the 
subjoined article from one of the London papers, in which the question 
“Who is Mrs. Nightingale ?”’ is satisfactorily answered. 


Many ask this question, and it has not yet been adequately answered. 
We reply, then, Mrs. Nightingale is Miss Nightingale, or rather Miss Flo- 
rence Nightingale, the youngest daughter and presumptive co-heiress of 
her father, William Shore Nightinga'e, of Embley Park, Hampshire, and 
the Lea Hurst, Derbyshire. She is, moreover, a young lady of singular 
endowments, both natural and acquired. In a knowledge of the ancient 
languages, and of the bigher branches of mathematics, in general art, 
science, and literature, her attainments are extraordinary. There is 
scarcely a modern language which she does not understand, and she 
speaks French, German, and Italian as fluently as her native English. 
She bas visited and studied the various nations of Europe, and has as- 
cended the Nile to its remotest cataract. Young (about the age of our 
Queen), graceful, feminine, rich, and popular, she holds a singularly gen- 
tle and persuasive influence over all with whom she comes in contact. 
Her friends and acquaintance are of all classes and persuasions, but ber 
happiest place is at home, in the centre of a very large band of accom- 
plished relatives, and in simplest obedience to her admiring parents. 

Why then should a being so bighly blessed with all that should render 
life bright, innocent, and to a considerable extent useful, forego such pal- 
pable and heartfelt attractions? Why quit all this to become—a nurse ? 

From her infancy she has had a yearning affection for her kind—a sym- 
pathy with the weak, the oppressed, the destitute, the suffering, and the 
desolate. The schools and the poor around Lea Hurst and Embley first 
saw and felt her as a visitor, teacher, consoler,expounder. Then she 
frequented and studied the schools, hospitals, and reformatory institu- 
tions of London, Edinburgh, and the Continent. Three years ago, when 
all Europe had a bolyday on and after the Great Exhibition, when the 
highlands of Scotland, the lakes of Switzerland, and all the bright spots 
of the continent were filled with parties of pleasure, Miss Nightingale 
was within the walls of one of the German houses or hospitals for the 
care and reformation of the lost and infirm. For three long months she 
was in daily and nightly attendance, accumulating experience in all the 
duties and labours of female ministration. She then returned to be once 
more the delight of her own happy home. But the strong tendency of 
her mind to look beyond its own circle for the relief of those who nomi- 
nally having all, practically have but too frequently none, to help them, 
prevailed ; and therefore, when the hospital established in London for 


y | sick governesses was about to tail for want of proper management, she 


stepped forward and consented to be placed at its head. Derbyshire and 
Hampsbire were exchanged for the narrow, dreary establishment in Har- 
ley street, to which she devoted all her time and fortune. While her 
friends missed her at assemblies, lectures, concerts, exhibitions, and all 
the entertainments for taste and intellect with which London in its sea- 
son abounds, she whose powers could have best appreciated these, was 
sitting beside the bed and sootbing the last complaints of some poor dy- 
ing, homeless, querulous governess. The homelessness might not impro- 
bably indeed, result from that very querulousness ; but this is too fre- 
quently fomented, if not created, by the hard unreflecting folly which 
regards fellow-creatures entrusted with forming the minds and disposi- 
tions of its children as ingenious disagreeable machines, needing like the 
steam-engine sustenance and covering, but like it quite beyond or be- 
neath all sympathy, passions, or affections. Miss Nightingale thought 
otherwise ; and found pleasure in tending those poor destitute governesses 
in their infirmities, their sorrows, their deaths, or their recoveries. She 
was seldom seen out of the walls of the institution, and the few friends 
whom she admitted found her in the midst of nurses, letters, prescriptions, 
accounts, and interruptions, Her health sank under the heavy pressure, 
but a little Hampshire fresh air restored her, and the failing institution 
was saved. 

Meanwhile a cry of distress and for additional comforts beyond those 
of mere hospital treatment came home from the East, from our woanded 
brethren in arms. There instantly arose an enthusiastic desire to answer 
it. But inexperienced zeal could perform little, and a bevy of ill-orga- 
nized nurses might do more harm than good. There was a fear lest a 
noble impulse should fail for the want of a head, a hand, and a heart to 
direct it. It was then that a field was opened for the wider exercise of 
Miss Nightingale’s sympathies, experience, and powers of command and 
control. But at what cost? At the risk of her own life--at the pang of 
separation from all her friends and family, and at the certainty of en- 
countering hardsbip, dangers, toils, and the constantly renewing scene of 
human suffering amidst all the worst horrors of war. There are few who 
would not recoil from such realities, but Miss Nightingale shrank not, 
and at once accepted the request that was made her to form and control 
the entire nursing establishment for our sick and wounded soldiers and 
sailors in the Levant. While we write, this deliberate, sensitive, and 
highly-endowed young lady is already at her post, rendering the holiest 
of woman’s charities to the sick, the dying, and the convalescent. There 
isa heroism in dashing up the heights of the Alma in defiance of death 
and all mortal opposition, and let all praise and honour be, as they are, 
bestowed upon it ; but there is a quiet forecasting heroism and largeness 
of heart in this lady’s resolute accumulation of the powers of consolation, 
and her devoted application of them, which rank as high, and are at 
least as pure. A sage few will no dobt condemn, sneer at, or pity an 
enthusiasm which to them seems eccentric or at best misplaced ; but to 
the true heart of the country it will speak home, and be there felt, that 
there is not one of England’s proudest and purest daughters who at this 
moment stands on so high a pinnacle as Florence Nightingale. 


——_.__—_ 


CrLisper For Tag LeviaTHan Steamen.— Yesterday the casting of the 
largest cylinder in the world, was successfully accomplished at Messrs. 
J. Scott, Russell and Co.’s building yard, Millwall. . It is the last of four 
intended for the new iron steamship, now being built by Messrs. Scott, 

Russell and Co., for the Eastern Steam Navigation Company, which, when 
completed, will be the largest steamer afloat. The cylinder cast yester- 
day is 18 feet long and 6 feet in diameter ; 33 tons of metal were poured 
into the mould, but when bored and finished off it will weigh about 28 
tons, or 62,720 Ibs. The great bell of St. Paul’s, it may be observed, 
which is 9 feet in diameter, weighs between 11,000 and 12,000 Ibs., and 
the great bell of Moscow, which weighs 432,000 lbs. and is 21 feet in 
diameter at the bottom, only stands 19 feet high. * * * * * The steamer 
is to be built entirely of iron, and is divided into compartments of 60 
feet each, perfectly watertight. About 10,000 tons of iron plates will be 
used in her, and, as each plate weighs about a third of a ton, and is 
secured by 100 rivets, there will be 30,000 plates and 3,000,000 rivets 
employed ia her construction. At her bottom these plates are an inch 
thick, in all other parts but three-quarters of an inch. Up to the 
water-mark she is constructed with an inner and outer skin, three feet 
apart, each of equal firmness and solidity ; and between these, at inter- 
vals of six feet, run horizontal webs of iron plate, which materially in- 
crease the powers of resistance both of the inner and outer skin. By this 
mode of construction it is calculated the dangers of a collision at sea, 
such as occurred lately in the case of the Arctic, are very much lessened, 
for —— the outer skin might be pierced, the inner one remaining in- 

t would, except under most extraordinary circumstances, the 
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safety of the vessel would be in nowise endangered. Again, should she 
be short of ballast, the space between the inner and outer skin can be 
filled with water, and 2. tons of ballast in this way obtained. When 
full, it is expected she will draw 30 feet of water—the Duke of Welling- 
ton draws 27 feet-—when empty 22 feet. Both screw and paddle propel- 
lers are to be used, and the cylinders just described are intended for the 

addle engine. The screw engines are being made by Meeers. Boulton 
and Watt. The paddle engines are 1,000-horse power, and are fed by 40 
furnaces. The screw engines are 1,500-horse power, and require 60 fur- 
naces. The paddle-wheels are to be 60 feet in diameter. No apportion- 
ment has yet been made of the space devoted to carge and passengers 
respectively, and this will probably depend greatly on the require- 
ments of the traffic, to be ascertained only by experience. There are to 
be three tiers of cabins, and it is calculated that in each compartment of 
60 feet space will be found for 100 cabins, and these will be unusually high 
—eight feet. In this manner this monster steamer can carry about 600 
first-class and 2,000 second and third-class passengers. A few such troop- 
ships as this would materially lessen the difficulties of landing a large 
force in an enemy’s country. She is to carry 12.000 tons of coal—sufii- 
cient for a voyage round the world.— London Paper, Oct. 28. 

Assent witHout Leave—Cuaries Kean in Court.—Kean v. Pickard. 
~-This was an action brought by Mr. Kean, manager of the Princess’s 
Theatre, (in the Southwark County Court) against the defendant, who is 
one of the musicians at that establishment, for a breach of agreement en- 
tered into by the defendant. 

It appeared that the defendant, upon entering upon his professional 
duties, had, in common with the other members of the orchestra, signed 
an agreement, one clause in which bound him (defendant) to attend all 
rebearsals at the said theatre, and not to absent himself from bis duties 
either then or at night, without the consent of the plaintiff or bis masical 
director, and was not to send any deputy. In case of illness, he was to 
furnish a medical certificate and satisfactory evidence of the cause of ab- 
sence. He was not to perform at any other theatre or place of musical 
entertainment, or take or perform for his or at any benefit at any other 
theatre. For any breach of engagement upon these grounds the agree- 
ment recited a penalty of £10. Defendant had absented himself for se- 
veral weeks, and been to Scotland, and also entered into an engagement 
with Mons. Jullien to play at his concerts at Drury-lane. For support 
of these facts, Mr. Chas. Kean, his manager, and Mr. B. Isaacson, the 
musical director, were severally examined, and proved that leave of ab- 
sence had not been given to defendant.--A verdict was thereupon given 
for the plaintiff—damages, £10.— London paper, Nov. 1. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 307. 


hite. Black, 
1. Ktto B4ch, K toR 5. 
2. BwQ4 | K to Kt4 
3. Bto K Kt7. K to B 4 (best) 
4. PwK 8. K moves. 
5. Pto K 4. K to R5 
6. B checkmates. 


To Corresronpents.— F, B. Very good indeed. We find room for you above 
with pleasure.—E. B. C. Much obliged to you. C.H.S. has written to you by 
post.— A. M. is hauled over the coals, by the way, by our last-named cories- 
peeoees. We understood his contributions to have been origina/—does he so 
claim ? 





> —_— 


Tue Tempie, Loxpox.—A correspondent informs us that the benchers 
of the Temple are at last putting their house in order, in expectation of 
the inquiry which is to take place into the Inns of Court on the meeting 
of Parliament. Several improvements are shortly to be carried into ef- 
fect with regard to the buildings ; the most prominent of which is the 
demolition of all the houses abutting on the round tower of their beautiful 
church, together with the mean chambers now constituting the south 
side of Churchyard-court. This will at once lay open to proper view that 
most splendid edifice—the unique relic of the Templars in England. No- 
tices bave also been served on the few remaining tradesmen, only six in 
number, whe still occupy shops within the precinctsoftbe Temple. The 
two Temples—Inner and Middle—will then be exclusively occupied by 
barristers and students at law—their original and proper destination. 
A considerable reduction in the rents is also to be made, brought about 
by the great number of chambers now vacant--no less than 30 in the 
Middle Temple alone. The price of the dinners is also to be fixed at 2s. 
6d., both for the bar and students. These changes, together with a more 
prudent administration of its funds by the respective treasurers, will, it is 
to be hoped, restore the Temple to something of itsancient greatness and 
renown.—- Globe. 


THe Suirwrecks or 1853.—From the Admiralty returns recently 
printed it appears that in the year 1853 there were 832 vessels wrecked 
on the coast and in the seas of the united kingdom. Of these 369 were 
totally wrecked, 52 were sunk by collision, 386 were seriously damaged 
and had to discharge their cargoes, and 25 were seriously damaged by 
collision. The greatest number of wrecks, 123, occurred in December, 
and the fewest, 26,in June. 253 wrecks occurred on the east coast of 
Great Britain, 76 on the south coast, and@ 130 on the west coast ; 81 
wrecks took place on the coast of Ireland ; 6 vessels were cast on shore 
at Scilly, 11 at the Channel islands, 3 at Orkney and Shetland, and 12 
at the Isle of Man. The remaining 260 wrecks occurred in the surround- 
ing seas. The loss of lives during the year, as far as has been ascer- 
tained, amounts to 989. There are 108 life-boat stations, and 131 mortar 
and rocket stations in England: 7 stations for life-boats, and 15 for 
rockets and mortarsin Scotland ; 10 stations for life-boate, and 22 for 
rockets and mortars in Ireland. 





Fees To Vocauists.—At the late musical festival at Norwich the 
petee artistes were paid the following sums for four days’ singing :— 

adame Clara Novello, 300/.; Madame Bosio, 300/.; Signor Lablache, 
1502. ; Signor Gardoni, 150/. ; Signor Belletti, 150/. ; 1,0502. to five art- 
istes, not one of whom enjoys a first-rate reputation. Mr. Sims Reeves 
asked only 100/. for his services, in consequence of its charitable object. 
At the recent opening of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the foliowing 
sums were paid to the principal artistes :—Madame Clara Novello, 300/. ; 
Madame Viardot Garcia, 300/. ; Herr Formes, 230 guineas ; Sims Reeves, 
150 guineas; Signor Gardoni, 150 guineas; Madame Castellan, 140 
guineas; Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, 125 guineas ; Mr. and Mrs. Weise, 80 
guineas ; Signor Belletti, 125 guineas ; Mr. Blagrove, 30/.; Mr. Sainton, 
30/.; and Sir H. Bishop, 150 guineas.—Afusical World. 


ee 


A Vexturesome Crew.—A large mackerel boat of about 20 tone is 
now undergoing the necessary repairs and alterations at Newlyn, for 
the en roy of conveying a crew of five men to Australia. To enable 
the boat to sustain the many storms which may be expected on her voy- 
age out, and to render her ag secure as possible, the crew have coppered 
the lower part of her hull; in addition to which, she is comfortably 


decked, cabins also being placed for the accommodation of the tars who 
intend to navigate her. The boat will be ballasted with fresh water.— 
Cornwall Gazette. 


Reoat Sacaciry.—Alexander Smith, the young port. has been appoint- 
ed by the Queen, assistant to the Astronomer for Scotland. This selec- 
tion shows rare sacacity in Victoria, as no young writer in our times has 
used up more firmaments and planetary systems in his compositions than 
the said Alexander Smith. He will be one of the few men who have any 
use for the new stars discovered by the aid of modern science.—Boston 
Transcript. (A pleasant bit of a equib this; but it does not alter the 
fact, that Alexander Smith’s genius has been in a measure recognised.— 
Ed. Albion.) : 
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THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 

TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
M4s* ENQUIRIFS HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 

living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issned from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 
All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subseription (six dol/ars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Allert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul's, London; Tandseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propownding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their sccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. oe 
A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 


prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 18%. 
10 Park Place, New York. 


SUPERIOR ROOMS TO LET. 


N A PRIVATE FAMILY. WITH OR WITHOUT BREAKFAST AND DINNER ON 
Sundays, to first-class gontlemen, desirous to combine French and English homely comforts, 
or a whole handsome second floor, with kitchen. 
Address, with fall name, ‘‘ Superior,’’ Albion office. nov!1S—tf. 


PURE BRANDY. 


RTHUR KENDALL,?7 William street, warrants al] Wines and Spirits sold by 
A hima to le pure as imported, at only 10 per cent. advance on the importiug price— 













PER GALL. PRR DOZ. 
a I ani cs 4 90 05 09 50-00 00 036 8000 60 ‘ mn 13 50 
Otard London-Dock Brandy 5 50 13 20 
Otard 185) Brandy ......... 5 12 00 
Hennessy’s London Dock ... Sant eli ba.euaintet- ah 500 12 00 
(ALL THESE ARE FOURTH PROOF.) 
Hendriek Hndeon’s Schmapps. .... ... 26... cece cece eee ee eee ees 20 5 50 
Ramsay’s ‘* Crown’’ Whiskey. . 3 00 8 0 


A VERY SUPERIOR ARTICLE. FOR CASH ONLY. 
Orders by port promptly executed. 


F. BLANCARD, 


ESPECTFULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS AND THE PTURLIC THAT HIS HOUSE 

in Broadway is ready for the reception of Company, and that bis RESTAURANT is open 

for the Public as well as for the accommodation of guests of bishonse. Parties wishing rooms for 
the winter can be agreeably accommodated with large or small suites of apartments. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 

of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to inform his numerous friends and the 

public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management. for 

their accommodation. There are in the how-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 

ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing to torm 

parties for theirown amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 

ent newspapers and period'cals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars ef the first quality. 

oct? —+I4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 
zs 


PROFESSOR HOWS 
AS A FEW VACANCIES FOR PRIVATE PUPILS IN ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
either Sing)y or in Classes. 
N.B.—Mr. TIOWS will continue his usual Coveses of SHAKESPEAREAN READINGS in 
PRIVATE CIRCLES during the winter months. 
For Terms, &c., apply, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3d door from Bleecker Street. novll—3t. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL. BE MAILED TO YRARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En- 
gush and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL- 
AT. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor), New York. 
19 Sonth John Street, Liverpool. novll—2m. 


W. H. DISBROW’S RIDING ACADEMY, 
Fifth Avenue, corner 39th Street, (Murray Hill) New York. 


Ww H. D., bas the honour to annource that his new, elegant, and commodions RIDING 
e ACADEMY will open on Saturday, 41h Nov., for the reception of pupils and pleasure 
parties in equestriapism. Mr. D. has xssociated with him as Instructors, his sister, MISS AN- 
NIE M. DISKBROW, and bis brether, Mr. DAVID R. DISBROW, long and favourably known 

















as a Professor of Horsemanship in the city of Beston, and hopes that the acquisition of their va- 
Inable sid will condace to the popularity and usefulness of bis Academy. 

In submitting the following rules and regulations of his establishment to the public, he flatters 
himself that they will meet with the approbation of all who may desire a well-regulated and se- 
lect Academy, and that nothing shall be omitted on bis part to enture that respect which has al- 
ways characterised his establishment, and ever been preserved towards those who may honor him 
with their patronage. 


RULES. 


I. Introduction required of Ladies by a Pupil, or some other responsible person. 
II. All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
IIT. Hours for Ladies, daily from 8 A M. to 3 P.M.. and Wednesday P.M. 
IV. Honrs tor Gentlemen, daily from 6 to § A.M., 3 to 6, and 7 to 10 P.M. 
V. No Gentlemen admitted dufing the hours appropriated to Ladies, 
VI. One hour allowed for each Lesson cr Kide in the Sehool. 
VII. Ladies will not be received for Lessons or pleasure riding on the day of application, 


MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED WORES. 


D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY, AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES, 
To which the attention of the Public {s particularly directed, 
As Being of an Unusually Attractive Character. 


i REPUBLICAN COURT; Or, American Society in the Davs of Washington. With 
Twenty-one Portraits of Distinguished Women. Engraved from Original Pictures by Wol- 
laston, Copley, Gainsborough, Stnart, Trombul), Malbone, and o'her Contemporary Painters. 1 
volume 4to Antiqne morecco, $12. 
The object of the work is to present to the readers and to admirers of Art of the present day, 
pictures and descriptions of the noted ladies who were prevent and oceupred conspievons . 
in society during Washington's Administration. Ameng the portraits, engraved for the most 
part by London artists, sre those of Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Sam’l 
Adams, Mrs, Jav, Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Harrison Gray t's (the elder), Mrs. Theodo e Sedgwick, 
Mrs. Carrell, Mra Lewis (grand-darghter of Mrs. Washington), Madame Genet (davebter of 
General George Clivton), &c., &c. This volume is engraved in the highest style of art, and will 
be found to be the most original American Illustrated Volume ever issued from the press. 

GEMS OF BRITISH ART. Consteting of Original Viterary Contributions in Poetry and 
Prose. Illustrated with Thirty-six Superb Line Engravings. 1 thick velume fto. Price $20. 
This volume contains the beanties of Modern British Art. embracing the works of all the noted 
painters of the present day. The variety of illnetrations and attractiveness of its Literary Con- 
tents will canse this volume to be deservedly admired. 

THE ORNAMENTS OF MEMORY ; Or, Beanties of History, Remance and Poetry. I! ns- 
woes a Engravingr. One vol. imperial 4to. Price $10. Imitation morocco, $8. 
loth gilt, $6. 

This is a volume which will, without doubt, become a leading Gift Rook for the coming 
year. The contributions are by writers ef great reputation ; and the engravings, consisting of 
original American Desigrs, are of a highly attractive character. 

THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. Comprising Anecdotica!, Personal and Des- 
criptive Sketches, by various authors. IVustrated with Views of their Residences, ‘rom original 
drawings and fac-rimiler of their maruscrints. An entirely new edition, with additional por- 
traits. 1 volume &vo. Price, cloth, $4. Cloth gilt, $5. Morocco, $7. 

‘* A volume which every lover of his country should possess. 

POEMS OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Ilivstrated with Fourteen Splendid Evgrav- 
ings, engraved on stee!. 1 volume 8vo. Price, cloth, $350. Cloth gilt, $450. Morocce, £6. 

A WINTER WREATH OF SUMMER FLOWERS. RByS8.G. Goodrich. Illustrated with 
Splendid Colenred Plates by French Artists. 1 superb volume, 8vo. a 

A very beautiful gift book for young ladies. 


D. Appleton & Company have published new editions of the following 
ELEGANT WORKS: 

THE VERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Edited by 8. C. Hall, Fsq..P.S.A. M- 
lustrated with Sixty-seven highly Finished Engravings. Price, antique moroceo, $25. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. A Series of Portraits of distinguished Female Sovereigns ; 
drawn and engraved by eminent Artists. With Riographical and Historical Sketches from Agnes 
Strickland. A new edition. Tllustrated with twenty-nine splendid Portraits of the Queens. 1 
volume, royal 8vo. price #10. 

ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. From the pictures of Celebr 
Masters. With Historical and Descriptive Text by &. C. Hall. 1 vol. imp. folio, priee $25. 

A NEW EDITION OP THR WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. Delineated ina Series of Pro- 
minent Females mentioned in Hole Seriptnre. By Clergymen of the United States. Illustrated 
ty Eighteen characteristic Rngravings. Edited by the late Rev. J. M. Wainwright. 1 vol 8vo, 
price in antique morocco, $10 ; do. im. $7. 

THE WILKIE GALLERY. Containing Sixty Splendid Engravings of that celebrated artist. 
1 volume, folio, $25. 





NEW JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 
OF A NOVEL AND INTERESTING CHARACTER. 

FAGGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE; Or, Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. 1 vol. 12m 
Beautifully ilinstrated. 

THE WANDERERS BY SEA AND LAND. With other Tales. By Peter Parley. I)- 
lustrated with exquisite designs. 1 vol. 12mo. 

EMILY HERBERT ; Or, The Happy Home. By Maria J. Macintosh. I vol. square ]6mo, 
Tilustrated. 38 cents. 

JESSTE GRAHAM ; Or, Friends Dear, but Truth Dearer. By Maria J. Macintosh. 1 vol., 
square lémo. 38 cents. 

FLORENCE ARNOTT; Or, Is She Generous? By Maria J. Macintosb. 1 volume, square 
6mo. 38 cents. 

GRACE AND CLARA; Or, Be Just as well as Generons. 1 vol. square 16mo. 28 cents. 

THE ORIENTAL STORY BOOK. 75 cents, 

ELLEN LESLIE ; Or, The Reward of Se!f-Control. By Maria J. Macintosh. 1 vol., square 
l6émo. 38 cents, 

BLIND ALICE; A Tale for Good Children. By Maria J. Macintesh, lvolume. Square 
lé6mo, 38 cents, 

LEISURE MOMENTS INPROVED. A Collection of History, Biegraphy, Travels and Ad- 
venture for Youth. Iliustrated wi-b coloured engravings. 1 vol. lémo. 75 cents. 

LITTLE WILLY’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 1 vol. square l6mo. 75 cents. 

MAMMA’S STORY BOOK. 1 vol. squarel6mo. 75 centr, 

THE WONDERFUL STORY BOOK. 1 vol. sqnare lémo. Coloured plates. 50 cents. 
THE FLORAL GIFT BOOK. 1 vol. 18mo. 5 cents. 


4 YOU HAVE HEARD OF THEM. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


OU HAVE HEARD OF THEM: Being Sketches of Statesmen and Politici- 
ane. Painters. Composers, Instrumentalists ard Voealists, Anthors and Authoresses, 
By Q. With Portra'ts on steel of Horace Vernet and Julia Grisi. 12mo., cloth. Price $1. 
Among them, are: Gu'zot, Lady Blessington, Henry Clay, Gavazzi, Bayard Taylor, Rdwin 
Landseer, Giulia Grisi, Vidoeq, the well known French Chief of Police, Horace Vernet, 
Lola Montez, Thomas Moore, Jenny Lind, Berjamin Haydon, Lablache, Hars Christian An- 
derson, Gaetano Montzeft!, Lady Bulwer, Emantel Geibel. Thomas FI fivier, the Horn 
Player, Carlotta Grisi, Berryer, Mendelssohn, Jules Janin, Miss Cushman, Cerito, Ary Scheffer, 
&e., &. 








4 LSO— 
HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—SPANISH DOMINATION. By Charlies Gayarré. 
One vol. 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
ALSO, NEARLY READY— 
Ss HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—FRENCH D®MINATION. By Charles Gayarré. 
2 vols. 8vo. eloth, $3 50. 
NEXT WEEK-— 
ME: SIMMS’ NEW WORK—SOUTHWARD HO! A Spell of Sunshine. By Wm. Gi? 
more Simms, 12m., cloth, $1 25. 
JUST PUBLISHED— 
Clymer NORTH'S GREAT WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN®. By Prof. 
Wilson, J. G Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, 
by Dr. R. Skelton Mackenzie. In5 vols. Price $5. Half calf or morocco extra, $10. 
Also a second edition of 
SYNONYMES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. London. Rv Richard Chenevix Trench 
B. D., auther of ** The Study of Words,’’ ‘‘ Lessons in Proverbs,’’ &c. 


By the same anthor—From the second London Edition : 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 75c. 

ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 12mo., cloth, 50¢. 

A TENNESEFAN ABROAD; or, Letters from Enrope, Africaand Asia. By Randall W. 
MacGavock, A.M. In 1 vol. 12mo., eloth. Price $i 

EASY WARREN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES—Skeiched for Home Circles, by W. T. 


Coggeshall. 12mo., cloth, $1. 
e F J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 





unless introduced. 
VITT. No deviation from Rules or Terres. f 
IX. Only Three Months allowed for « Course ef Lessons or Rides, 


Evening Parties of Ladies and Gentlemen, for pleasure riding only. on Tnesdar, Thursday and 
Satnrdav evenings, from 7 to 10¢’clock, when a selected band of music will be in atteudance, to 
enliven the scene. 

Highly trained and eniet horses, for the road or parare, to lets 

Horses taken on Livery, with the privilege of exercising ip the Academy. 

The Fifth Avenue, Broadway ard Fulton Ferry, and Madison Avenue, Broadway and Wall 
Street Ferry lines of orm nibuses will convey passengers to and from the door every two minntes, 
The Sixth Avenue omnibuses and cars pass within one block of the Academyevery two miuutes. 

nov4—3t. 


- NOTICE! 








CHARLES WILLMER’S UNIVERSAL ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPER OFFICE, 

109 Fulton Street, (2nd Floor), New York. 
LL THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, AND LONDON PUNCH, IMPORTED 
into America. The Last Two Weeks have been received through our offices. The Trade 

b 
eer eee Wy ARTHUR WILUMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
19 South Jobn Street, Liverpool. novll—it 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE. IN WOOD ANID) GLASS, A LARGE AND WELI-SELECTED 
Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 
viz. : 
SHERRIES. Manzanilla, V.no de Pasto, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo, 
and Madre Vino. 
MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old Sorth Side, and Pure Juice. 
PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 
CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chatean Marzaax, Larose, St. Jalien, and other growths. 
CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Bouze, Cremant Ay Verzenay and Cabinet. 
SAUTERNE. Haut and Chatean Yquem—Chablis. 
HOCK. Brannhercer. Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hockhe!mer Dem-Dechany and Ansbrach, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Pralatenwein and Dannbian. 
SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY monsseax, SAINT JOSEPH; RED and WHITE 
HERMITAGE. 
CABINET TOKAY. VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDY, including some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP Co. 
land 13 Tower Buildings, Liverpool, 2nd November, 1854. 
To Shi; frers ef Goole : 

‘Sire ee ae annexed Notice of Dissolution, I bave to iaform you that Mexs's. Rich- 
ardeon Brothers & Co having resigned the Agency of the Liverpool and Philadelphia steamship 
Company, the same bas, by mutual consevt. been entrasted by the Company to me, and that the 
Business of tke Company will be continued in the same offices as heretofore. 

I remain, Sirs, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM INMAN, 


_ he Company ia the United States will continue to bs conducted by 
N. B.—The Agency of the Company SAMUEL SMITH, 
Nos. 17 Wa'nat-street, Philadelphia, and 7 Broadway, New York. 














‘Notice Copied from the London Gazette.’ 
jive, that the Partnership lately subsisting between the undersigned 
Pry 4 Serres Seusph Richardson, William Inman, and Joseph Treffry, carrying on 
usiners at Liverpool, in the County of Lancaster, as General Merchants, under the firm of 
“ Richardson Brothers & Co.’? has been this day Dissolved by mutual consent, so far as relates 
to the said William Inman and Joseph Treffry. 
Dated this Second Day of Eleventh Month (November) 1854. 
JOSEPH RICHARDSON. WILLIAM INMAN. 





JOHN G. RICHARDSON. JOSEPH TREFFRY. ‘ 





THE LIVERPCOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP OO. 
INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 
CITY OF MANCHFSTER, 2,125 tone, Capt. Wylie 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, (new), 2,428 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leiteh. 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. —-—— 
FROM PRILADELPRIA. 
Sanaa Thursday, 4th Jany., 1875 | 
about Thursday, 25th Jan., 135 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
dnesday, 6th Dec., 1854. 
abdcut Wednesday, 27th Dec., 1854. 








FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Galowe Berths... 2c cece cccesccccs veces 200 | eatoon Berths ..... .. +. 21 guineas. 
Lee eee - BID ag eco cc cs euids ote te sc” sa 
Forward ‘ were |)... hoammeyriy yy © +e Ee 


Inding Steward’s Fees. 
— ‘ THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited nnmber of Third Class Passengers will be iaken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 
and found in provisions. 

From Philadelphia.................$25] From Liverpool... ......... $40 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates 

Drafts on Liverpoo from £1 npwarde. 

An experienced Surgeon wil! be earried on each ship. 

‘All Goods sent to the agents in Philacelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despa‘ch. ; 
ight or passage, apply to RAMUEFL SMITH, Agent, 
tis =e 17 Wa'nvt Street, Philadelphia, or 7 Broedway, New York, 


ard WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, | Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 
PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE: 
United States Mail by contract. ° 
SYDNEY, MELDOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Salcen Cabin Passage, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $1'0.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The following Ships are at present in the Line: 





DWARD..............Capt. Corpy. {FLYING SCUD......... Capt. Rearse. 
RORERT FRANKLIN. Capt. Lose. | NIMROD... ............Capt. WaitinG. 
NIGHTINGALE. ......Capt. Mareen. | WINDWARD.......... Capt. B. &xrrn. 
GERTRUDE... . Capt. Punswey. | TROPIC,............. Capt. E. R. Smirs. 


COA GO rons. aos 55.00 000s sages oo neve canteen Benin. 

bore are strictly first-class Ships, previded with every necessary te insnre comfort and’ 
- .. -— -uecess that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out of up- 
cunb of Four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occurred. 
Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, and” 
Hong Kong. 

ight or Passage, apply only to R. W. CAMERON, 

Foe is—tt ™ 116 Wall street. 


STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN HAVRE & N. YORK DIRECT. 


HE STEAMSHIP ** ALPS” WILL SAIL FROM HAYRK DIRECT FOR NEW 
T York (withour calling at any port iv England) on Saturday, 25th November. 

The rates of freight ard parsege iu toe first end second Cabins will be very 

The sailings of the succeeding Steamers wiil be shortly announced. 

The ra‘e of Insurance in France is less by Ships from Havre direet for New York than in. 
Bhips calling ot wr or Paris, 17 Boulevards des Italiens, to Done'd Corrie, or In New York to 

j avre or Paris, culevar ens, one 5 

Son7® E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 








OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
F J. West. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for ’ vely 
on Saturday, November 25th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne Gore coomnee antil = for. a chaten tnd end confers, copty 

1 or passage, having unequalled ons 5 
siege EDK. OULLINS & O0., 56 Wai Street 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 114 A.M. 
The Steamship BALTIC will succeed the Athan TIC, and sail December 9:h. 
Fn sae will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contrat and’ 
of war. 
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She Albion. 




















NOTICE OF REMOVAL. TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF RHUBARE. 
ne N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
NEW DRUG STORE. I invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 
AVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
Drews oo. ae LV Broadway store to the New MarbleBuilding, No. 635 - le 
Bleecker Street. ts Effe ltzer Apertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
’ three dorrag found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing pati the tA car pescons —— a 7 proved a medicine of grea eiitity.. 
lic has generously afforded them ; in their new location ample room will give them greater | Prepared and sold, wholesale om vetail, by JOHN A. TARKANT, 
Peeilties for the preparatioa of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a + ~-4 (Successor to James Tarrant,) 
and more varie Pape 7 -d of ye wd will thus be enabled to present to No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 
public a stoc wt ry A TAR PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. For sale by Rushton, Olark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dullue & Co., 
DanLue from Reg mene A only ; and the im t department ofthe DISPENSING of | om Broadway, and ty Chements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 
MEDICINES intrasted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 


constant supervisi f one of the parties. 
The VARIET Yani EXCELLENCE of their articles for nny | use ay believe to be unique. 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal Preparations, 
Plants and Pexfumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggists and 
it rates. 
Ph. who will obtain them at the lowest ra’ DELLBC & 00. 
ries and Chemists. 


635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Foarth Avenue, N.Y. 





FIRST CLASS DAGUERREOTYPES. 


ARGE SIZE FOR FIFTY CENTS, CASE INCLUDEPD.—THE UNEXAMPLED LOW 
L Price of Half-a-dollar for a large sized Picture, with case complete, may lead many to sup- 
but the fairest way to arrive at the fact is to call and see the speci- 
by those who would have a 
er Pictures are taken 


pose that it cannot be 
mens. Nor is there any risk of paying money for an useless article, 


specimen of themselves, since none aredelivered, unless approved of. Lar 
and Finer Cases kept, but the prices are proportional. As itis only numbers that make it pay, 
ey ey | GARBANATI, Artist, 

oct] —4t. 435 Broadway, cor. of Howard Street. 





THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
Oo TANOS. MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 
of all kinds can can be had in 5 Bex “a than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
8TO ers. roadway. 
ik: amnee ek makes of Pianos povdeh” in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
co, the celeb d Molian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
vod Pianos, celebiated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
tony and durability of structure, ALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers, 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains, Prices $20, $30, $50. $75, $100, $125, $130, &c., 
to $175. Beantiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some h monthly pay ts will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exc 

Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on te very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 


HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 
MANZANILLA. 


ETTER known by name than in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

It is made near San Lucar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on @ poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it strength - 
ens the stomach, without a or inobriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drunk b 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so emi- 
nently free from acidity. All classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but that its real etymology is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (manza- 
nilla,) which are used by our doctors to make a medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
tations. If its eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hyg#in 
qualities ; none say they who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout; and as 
a standard dinner wine, it is pr d by petent judges equal to any imported. 

For sale in original packages, demijohn or bottles, by 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
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GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE. 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALE BY THE SUB- 


P 





scribers. Wholesale and Retail in 25 cent and 50 cent boxes. 
A. EADIE & CO., 
nov4—6m. 476%4 Broadway, and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
AYV-DREAMS. A POEM ON MAN AND NATURE, in which is treated many of 


8S and 


the most absorbing Philosophic Questions of the Day. 


To be had at APPLETON’ 
other Bookstores. Price 50 cents. oct? 





“THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS BOOK OF THE AGE.” _ 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S ST, PAUL—AMERICAN EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU STREET, N. ¥., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. Conybeare and Rev. J. S. 
ine seqee. 2 vols. 8vo., with coloured Maps and many elegant illustrations. Price $6. In 
alf calf, $8. 

Though offered at one-half of the cost of the London copy, the work has ia no way suTered from 
abridgement, but has been preserved complete in every respect. The notes, coins, maps, plans, 
and wood-engravings generally have been retained, ani yet the size of the work has been re- 
duced from the unwieldy quarto to a convenient octavo form. 

“ This is a work of extraordinary merit, and a most valuable contribution to Biblical litera- 
ture. It combines rips scholarship with extensive historical and geographical research, abound- 
ing in rich and varied illustration, drawn from every source which could be presumed to throw 

t upon the scriptural narrative. * * ® It should be in the Library of every miaister and 
intelligent laymen.”—Phila. Presbyterian. 

** The republication of this work—by far the most important on the subject of which it treats 
which has yet appeared in the Eaglish language—will be welcomed by every intelligent student 

New Testament, no less than by the protessed theologian. * * * * The fund of histo- 
rical and geographical knowledze whieh is brought to bear upon the illustrations of the subject 
would form a large library itself.’’—From the New York Tribune. 

** In fine, we have no hesitation in pr ing this to be one of the most complete, interesting 
and valua le contribution to biblical learning that the English press has ever furnished.’’—Bos- 
ton Evening Traveller. 

** It is our sober conviction that as a guide to the true knowledge of Paul's life and writings, it 
is worth any half dozen Commentaries we have met with.’’—From Rev. Dr. Sprague, Albany. 

* This is the ablest and most valuable of the many contributions to our religious literature, 
which for some time we have had the pleasureof noticing. Asa monument of profound learning 
and patient industry, it cannot be too highly praised—as a help towards the New Testament, its 
value is above computation.’’—Chris. Intelligeneir. 

“Tt is a monument of —_ research and various learninr—containing almost everything 
that can be gathered from history, geography, archeology and the natural sciences, to illustrate 
the personal character, an‘ career, and the writings of Paul. * * * It is written in a popular 
style, and is no Jess attractive and valuable to the lay reader than to the professed theologian.’’— 

ew York Commercial. 


THE POETRY OF GERMANY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


HE POETRY OF GERMANY. Consisting of Selections from upward of seventy of the most 
celebrated Poets, tronslated into English verse, with the original text on the opposite page. 
By Alfred Baskerville. 1 vol., 0., 663 pp. ; cloth gilt, $1 75. 

* * * “The lovers of German literature will heartily welcome an American edition of this 
beautifal volume. Nor is its interest confined to those whose knowledge of the great German 
masterpieces enables them to perceive its merits as a translation. Everywhere it will be greeted 
by the readers of poetry as a rare addition to their sources of mental enjoyment. It is composed 
of selections from more than seventy of the most eminent German Poets, translated into English 
verse, with the text of the original on the opposite page. The student who has made some pro- 
ficiency in the German language, will here find an invaluable means of gaining fresh familiarity 

» with its peculiar constructions, and at the same time acquire a greater of insight into the 
depth and power of its best poetical productions. The volume embraces specimens from the mia- 
dle ot the last century to the present time, arranged according to the writer’s priority of birth, com- 
mencing with Hagedorn, (bore 1708) and closing with Redwitz (born 1823.) Copious selections, 
of course, are made from Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Ruckert, Tieck, Uhiand, and other long-che- 
rished names, while the translations from several poets of a quite recent date will probably bring 
them for the first time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites, at which many transla- 
tors both in this country aad in England have tried their hands, are here reproduced, giving am- 
ple opportunity for those who are curious in such matters to indalge in critical comparisons. In- 

many of the verses have sach a familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if some 
idle Dryasdust, with more leisure than ourselves, should find numerous coincidences between this 
version and the rendering already given by some of our own scholars. But this would not de- 
tract from the merits of the translations. which in general are remarkable for their literal fidelity 
a8 well as for their sweetness and grace of expression, and the freshness with which they preserve 
the spirits of the original.”’—N. ¥. Tribune. 
* * * ‘*We have looked over the translations and find them marked by fidelity and dili- 
gence.’’—N. ¥. Eve. Post. 

* * #* * A storehouse of gems for the lovers of poetry.’’—Home Journal. 

The beantifal volume is eminently calculated to become the favourite gift-book of the year, and 
will be found an inexhaustibly interesting fireside companion in every family. 

It will be sent to any address within 3,.00 miles by mail prepaid, on receipt of $1 75 by 

F. W. CHRISTERN, 
or by the Publisher, 763 Broadway. 
RUDODPH GARRIGUE 
178 Fulton-st., New York. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
These a . seats po plenpn ss heel WELLS & CO., 74 | enetaty § 
rafis may obtained by application at any of the ottices of the American Express Co , 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden Phos Philadelphia Express. . 


DRAFTS-—£1 AND UPWARDS. 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAN 


RELA 
-—B. : % 
Poo. 4 bs ILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTO 

















’ 


D, SCOTLAND AND 
N on the BANK OF LIVER 
apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Wer Street, New York. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
Tv COMPANY offers the following, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS, 
Low rates of insurance without prosits, 
Lpane granted on policies. 
Halt 








NEW YORK REFEREES, 


TON FIs 
He Bassin Ae - Hg Governor of the State of New York. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
8 ' Rew, . 
Samuel ag | Jona Orpen, Esq. | — 
; MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
OHN CG. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 











Cagpedagions Be enasengire ape 
Price of passage from New York to 
pay hy teb ed pL 
n experi d surg ttached to each 
No berths can be secured until paid fer. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 











Cuaxn.es Benwert, Ssq. 
Esq. 





Hues Crorr Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. Cigment Tason 
Joan Moss, Esq. Jou Szaw, ‘ Tuomas West, Esq. 
Fravyois F. WoopHovss, Ese. 
Wiss H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 
Herny Eve, Ese. | Taomas Wu114ms, Esq. 
BANKERS. 


Mazssrs. Giyn, Mruus & Co. 
Masses. Canvas, [Lirre & Rousse, Sol 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 

Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Roeque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 

Moatreleee eee ees oe} Fabre, A. 


W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
Halifax, N.8....... 02.0.4} 


J. Tremain, Hon, 8, Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


Thurgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
f J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth Be troponin ES 

on. T. H. Ha nd, F. . Hute on, 

Oharlottetows, P. E. Island.. { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. ° , 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
0 MONTREAL. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 

mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—witbout any responsibility or Pua personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
pale. 


St. John, RBisis ss asoad 


8. John’s, Newfoundland,... 





for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
throughout the Colonies. 
T OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Applicants are not c! 
Agencies are establish 


J. Miliottson, M. DF. R 8B. Clement Tabor, Jobn Moss, 

E. S. Symes, Hugh Croft, . Leander Starr. 
Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barclay, T. Colley Gratian. 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
M H B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev 
OUETEAL . +. eee ererse sees 3 J. ery beg Hart, Henry Judah. 
as. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon, 
Halifax N. 8. oseeee coemneg 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 

P. C. Hill, Agent, 


{ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. Jack. 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hom J. Need Hens 
. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. owdy, Hon. J. Hon. ©, 
‘St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § F. Bennett, N. Stabb. oad, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Genera! Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MontTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror tag WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,”’ 
bis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of §100,000,. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER @®F THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pro for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
moderate extra um, 
of current poe A a 


eeeeee 


St. John, N. B.... 





ibroughout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALI 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every dnesday 
a in attendanee daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 

Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the offlee, No. 
atreet. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORE. 
C. E. Habicht, 


A insured at a 
ort i 





Wall 


James Boorman, 


John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 

Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr?’ 
Paul a Robert J. Diliou, 
Henry Ladiam, Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
D&. 8, & KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. BABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever 5 n may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
netice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some Segre independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wil! 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to ssoemene he general adoption by 
ghe thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upward of 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
rs have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits towing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been pa upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to refiect 
upon their duty “to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
oure its valuable protection. 

in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely spcn what they con- 

to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditnre and a high rate of interest, local man- 
ag t and the in of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend one Life Office superioryto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
gronnds irrespective ot personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with periect prudence rates of assurance 
material!v more os than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that « British office of six years di as in ing in the whole a fewer number of Poticies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’ expended, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. ‘These are not alluded te with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 

penses of ‘‘ The Canada’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that tt vs whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be etfected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now cewn trom the Province) woula more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspo: with the undersigned, or hy application to the nearest local Agent. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interesus and Reversions purchased, and athe 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 (aed cent interest. 
For further information, P or Tables of Rates. apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. Ww. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughor the year.j 
The foRowing snips, composing the line ot kets under the agency of the subscribers, are in 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undsrmsntioned dates throughor: 
hing at Por h to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 














the year ; 























Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

PALESTINE, (Now)... ... E. G. Tinker] Aug 27... Decem. 25] October 15.,, —_-—__ 
VICTORIA..... ....8dmuand Champion | Sept. 8... — | June 29... October 27 
MARGARET EVANsS..... «3. OC. Warner | Sept. 20, ,.—-——— | July 1... Novem’r, 8 
SOUTHAMPTON.............J. Pratt} Oct. 2.,,.——-——|July | 23... Novem’r. 20 
NORTHUMBERLAND....S. L. Spencer | Uct. 14,,,— August 4...Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK HUDSON,.,..Wm. B. Smith | Oct. 26,,,———— | August 16... Decem’r. 14 
AMAZON, (New)..........H.R. Hovey| Nov. 7... ... Decem’r. 26 
OCEAN QUEEN,...... . R. U. Griswold | Nov. 19.,, ———-——— | August 28,,,-——_-___ 
AMERICAN KAGLE,.,,....R.H. Moore} Dee. 1... — Septem. 9,,, 

DEVONSHIRE.......... ...J. M. Lord| Dec. 13... —| Septem. 21,,. 











These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outw tor each adult, without wines and 
uors. Nelther the captains of ti k be for letters, parcels, 
Ree cent to Sata ualans Sageles Wills of Lnaing wre caged Coercive. Appiy to 


4 er leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium foreach | faturday,........January ...... 7, 1854. 
class of risk—Annua! Division of profits. Saturday, anuary ......21, ** 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiwe, Saturday,. i 
a such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. Saturday, a 
ith this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one Saturday,. POPS 
. or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies Saturday,. a 
bave in force for three years. eee os Saturday,........ MY 
ene Tasened are free from the Sehiiiiien of » Mutual Aemmense Society, and ding Saturday,.... 1s, * 
° plan e Company toa return of half the profits. 2, “ 
Agencies are ‘established throughout the Colonies. is, * 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. Saturday,. s, * 
A. C. Barciay, Ese., rman. Saturday,. 10, a 
Freperick Morris, Ese. Epsuunp 8. Syuzs, Esq. ve — 
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Peteeeeeed ve teeteee 
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For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
a hay Pg ea tng 
° 20., e Notre 
GEO. H. DRAPER! Havre. oe 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable ‘or gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
clous stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed ‘therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chiet Cabin Passage... ... coe cveceeses $190 | Second Cabin Passage... ....... 00s cee 000 We 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage. ................ $110 | Second Cabin Passage.......... coco ee 
mw@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Cues Captains. 
Arabia,.... eececcceses Capt. JUDKING. | America,......... PTrrirtiytT:. ow. * 
Persia, ..... ec eencecees +++... Capt. Rerag. | Europa, .......++0++++++..-Capt, SHANNOR 
By oc cccc evccoe ooteecal Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,., ........s0seese0+ «+» Capt. STONB, 
Africa, . 0... ccccecs cece. Opt. HARRISON, | Niagara,,....cccecees coe cee -Capt. LBISOR 
These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
bow. 
From 
Nlagara...... “\y. FY WESRERE YX Wednesday.........00+..-Novem. 8th 1854, 
DER. is C40 44d 06404 ee SOIOENE oc + coe beveeecce Novem. 15th “ 
DIINO, « wadabeoo0% Se ae” Wednesday. ......+.+++.. Novem. 22d “ 
MD... + tae 0Vegee- cuss New York..........: Wednesday... ..... .. Novem. 20h ‘* 
Camads,.. cccceveccece i eae Wednesday.............. Decem. 6th “ 
eee ON 2 Pee Wednesday... ......+++.-Decem. J3th ‘* 
POPS. 50 occ toochane Boston, ...... osesbecs Wednesday,,.....-....4.. Decem. 20th ‘‘ 


Berths not secured unti! paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be acconntable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew » 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof thi 


expressed. 
Por freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
7 Bowling Grees. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
HE UNITED STATES MAH. STEAMERS, the ST. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com- 
mander, ard the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1854. on tne following days : 








NEW YORE. HAVRE 

Ss ee eee May ..10 

FmIOM ss ccc ccccces -. June...... 7 

| St. Louis July.......5 
TED bcc cece come August.... 2 

0, TAGES, wn cccees +. August.... 30 
Wencccccenes oe eae 27 

Bt, TAR. cccscce ove Oct.. 2B 

WOO. voce ° . Nov - 22 

' Bt, Louls.....ccccccs DOSsccccces pt) 

th ton both ways. 





These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength on comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 





passengers are of the most approved kind. ie 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to p gers p ng to Loa- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and poner. $190 
t class, . ° 


Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, 
o “ “ oe ad 7) “ “ second claas. 
from Havre or Southarhpton to New York, first class, . 
o Lad “ a) Lay “ “ second alase. 


No sage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-oltice. 


ht or passage apply to 
siete PP'y © MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 63 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam~ 
T spots * NEW YORK,”’ 2,400 tons, aud 500 horse-power, Rosert Craig, Comman™ 
der, and **GLASGOW,”’’ i962 Tons, and 400 horse power, W. Cumminc, Commander: 
bulit (in six water-tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow, 
will sail as under: 











FROM NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, Decem, 23rd, at noon. | GLASGOW, .Saturday, Jan, 20tb, at 12 noon- 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ........4-++++++-800 U0 
, Do. o. (Midship do.)....... ooee COW 
(Steward’s fee incladed.] 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class gers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, preperiz cesked, at TWEN LAY: VE DOLLARS. 
b or fr: t or to 
Carries a surgeon s passage apply J. McBYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
i & City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 
alt ho ud to pay mo attention to reports of the Ships being full, but to 





Pp 6 are reg 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


TUE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
NN, .c.cscecee sss Capt. B. Higgins. 











WASHINGTON..........Capt. EK. Cavendy. | HERMA 
These stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dartzs oF Sattrnc—1354. 
From New York. From Bremn. 
Hermann ........++ ++ ++++-Saturday, Jan. 27.........Feb. 53 
Washingion .........+.+..+.--Saturday, Fen. 24.......+- March 23 
Hermann. ........+. ceece ss. -Saturday, March 24,........-April 20 
Washington .......-00+.0+ e+. Saturday, April 21. ..0..-+++ 18 
Hermann. ........+0> cccccce emeurday, MAY 19. .occccees 15 
Washington ,.....ccccseeeeces Saturday, June 16.........++ 18 
Hermann. .........eceecesss Saturday, July 14....+- 10 
Washington. ........ .. ee. Saturday, Aug. I]....-.---+3 ‘ 
one Chen 9008608 ecocts yore = } gnee ee 086 2 
aShingtonw . .. 2. eee ee eee oe e PMLUTGRY, . De ccece ‘ 
Mes haga yas Fe | ... Saturday, Nov. 3...... og 
Washington, .........+..+.-+..Saturday, Dec, 1,...-+-+ 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORE. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28] Washington... ..- wensaseed, Ane. +3 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 23 | Hermann .....-.-- Wedn = Oa. 10 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25, Washington... .- oe me 1 
Washingiou...... Wednesday, May 24 Hermann....- TP be more n , stiin 
Hermann........ Wednesday, Jane 2) | Washington ....-- Wed y. =. 2. 1866. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18| Hermann....-- .. Wednesday, . . 





to passengers proceeding to Lev 
‘ eee both of time and money. 
first cabin, main sal 130 orm 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returnin 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., ‘ Ome 
All Letters and ape we! must pass through the Post . 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
‘An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
hee atid pane C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
OROSKREY & ©O., Southam § 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


PACEBTS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The fol’ wing ships will leave Havre on the léth, and 


Jan. 22—1 year 








New York on the 





















62 ist of each month, as full. ws :— Now York. Havre. 
Ist JamUuary ...s-csecrccecceseecseeG 16th February. 
ST. DENIS, Ist May...--+- 08 canst seeseneséucch, Eee 
Follansbeo, master. Bat DepeeMM Dero. 0. se ccvccvccccececs lp 
b: were me PNT, Ud 
87. NICHOLAS, Ist Saetecr-saresoaneratcnses Ng 1th July. 
Bragdon, master. Let Octoder. vccscscccecccce cesses, € 16th November. 
Ist March ..... .-€ 16th April. 
MERCURY, New C'ipper.) § ist July... 2S > cut 
Coun, master. ; Ist November .eee€ 16th December. 
6 RE beHerEr eC 
wera mente |S Te Absa INIT) a ame 
They lass New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort po peed mere of passengers, co by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of e is $14), without wines or liquors, 
— will be forwarded tree from ony OREN, Age 
Tel Beat! surest 
J 





WwW. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








Broadway. | F. U. JOUNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast ldth St. 
States, 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United 





$00 RET, Yn sean, x 
ALEX’R WILEY, “7, 
BARING, BROT & CO., London, 


OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 





